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Danger of Over-confidence 


Tue various polis devised to test the trend of 
party progress seem generally to agree that 
four-fifths of the country is evenly divided be- 
tween the Labour and Conservative parties. 
The remainder is said to split, again almost 
equally, into those prepared to vote for the 
Liberals (or one of the small parties) and those 
who declare that they do not know which way 
they will vote. Constituency results will not 
necessarily correspond to this nice balance of 
party allegiance. In a system of single- 
Member seats, several factors can upset poll- 
sters’ forecasts. There are, first, straight fights 
in only one out of every five seats—a situa- 
tion not paralleled since 1929. Secondly, 
aggregate votes are not evenly spread over the 
country: many Tory votes mean as little in 
Durham as Labour votes do in Surrey. Thirdly, 
if the balance corresponds roughly to the Gallup 
figures, a very small shift, either among the 
“ don’t knows” or on the fringes of one of the 
main parties, would be sufficient to translate 
a fractional electoral lead into a substantial 
majority at Westminster. In short, the betting 
odds can be no more than guesswork. 

We are glad to notice that some Labour 
leaders are aware of the danger of over-con- 
fidence. We have reason to believe that it is 
deliberate Tory policy to encourage the easy 
Labour talk that “victory is in the bag.” 
Labour supporters should remember that Mr. 
Dewey lost to Mr. Truman partly because 
many Republicans complacently stayed at home 
on the assumption that victory was theirs. On 
this analogy, Lord Woolton may well believe 
that Tory chances are good. If the campaign 
emains comparatively quiet, he may hope, with 
the aid of a far slicker party machine, to profit 


from his opponents’ complacence. As for the 
efficiency of Tory organisation, we note the 
comment of an American journalist who re- 
marked last week that the Tory Party had had 
nothing to do but to prepare for this election 
since 1945, while the Labour Party had been 
engrossed by almost insoluble national 
problems hrough its repeated canvassing, 
the Conservative Party may know where all the 
Conservative voters live and be sure of getting 
them to the poll. In contrast, the Labour organ- 
isation is often sketchy. Moreover, the great 
majority of Labour votes are cast between 6 p.m. 
and 9 p.m. The worker gets home, has his 
tea and changes his clothes. He likes to walk 
to the polling station with his wife. If he 
believes that Labour will win in any case, if 
he has not been roused to enthusiasm, if he or 
his wife has grouses that they feel have not 
been completely removed—and if, as is likely 
in February, it is a dirty night—they may not 
take the trouble to vote at all. 

The Tories have also been making strenuous 
efforts to attract a majority of the ten per cent. 
who at present refuse to commit themselves. 
With this in mind, Mr. Churchill drops unscru- 
pulous hints that the Tories will somehow 
increase the motorists’ petrol, although this 
country annually spends about 625 millions of 
its precious dollars on petroleum imports. 
Similarly, Lord Woolton suggests, without pre- 
cisely promising, that a Tory Government will 
fill the housewife’s shopping basket--never ex- 
plaining how he reconciles a programme of 
reduced taxation and richer living with restora- 
tion of “the value of the pound.” We may 
expect before polling day to be told that the 
Tories will also cut the cost of beer and 


cigarettes. There are rumours of this and 
other last-minute stunts—perhaps some 
spectacular ramp about “seizing” insurance 
policy funds or a story that American Business 
(without, of course, interfering in our internal 
affairs) will cut us off with a dollar if we 
nationalise iron and steel. 

On the level of policy, Mr. Churchill has 
deftly turned to account the public desire for 
renewed negotiations with the Kremlin on 
atomic disarmament. Without directly com- 
mitting himself to any specific proposal—let 
alone the McMahon scherne—he has contrived 
to give the impression that, as Premier, he would 
seek a realistic agreement with the Soviet Union 
along the lines of the letter he sent to Marshal 
Stalin in 1945. So far the only replies to Mr. 
Churchill have been a sharp retort from Sir 
Stafford Cripps, a well-phrased rebuke from 
Mr. Attlee, and a reply from Mr. Bevin who, 
in his Wednesday night broadcast, explained in 
bleak and hackneyed words that the control of 
atomic energy was a matter for Uno, not to be 
solved by stunt methods. The Labour leaders 
are right in saying that Mr. Churchill’s appeal 
at this moment is to be regarded primarily as 
electioneering. But Einstein was not election- 
eering, and Labour cannot afford to let the most 
menacing issue of our day go by default. 

We have stated the position in cautious terms 
because we believe that Labour can win this 
election, but may fail to do so through over- 
confidence. Clearly, very much depends upon 
the work done during the last week. Every 
Labour enthusiast will have to be mobilised, 
ready to reply effectively to any stunt and to 
turn it into a boomerang. Mr. Attlee has been 
conducting a highly successful tour through the 
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North. He put the matter in its right per- 
spective when, alter saying that “victory was 
in the air,” he added that: 

All that is required now is to keep up an in- 
tensive campaign on the doorstep until polling 
day and then to see that our supporters cast 
their votes. 

That is all that is required to produce a 
Socialist victory. But there is less than one more 
week in which to do it. 


Jerusalem The Disputed 


A Geneva correspondent writes: Summoned 
to settle the secular and theological disputes 
which have raged over Jerusalem for over 1,500 
years, the Trusteeship Council, now in session 
at the Palais des Nations, has a straightforward 
mandate; it is to approve a Statute for inter- 
nationalising the Holy City, put it into force, 
and not be diverted from its task by any action 
taken by any interested Governments. But the 
Council and, particularly, its French President, 
M. Garreau, seem to have discovered already 
that there is no problem in the world affected 
by so little reason and so much emotion. At 
Lake Success, M. Garreau had been a staunch 
supporter of full internationalisation; but lately 
he has been arguing that the Council should 
take a “ broad” view of the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion, and that a settlement achieved with the 
consent of Israel and Jordan might be better 
than a Statute which remained a dead letter 
while all the ancient disputes continued. 

Among the claimants with whose “ interested 
action” the Council has to concern itself, one 
may first distinguish the secularists. Mr. Ben 
Gurion has always held that Jerusalem is the 
key to the security of Israel, and that no Jewish 
State based solely on the coastal plain could 
survive. The same secular reasoning also 
influences King Abdullah of Jordan, who 
ignored his English advisers, flouted the Arab 
League, and abandoned the agreed Arab plan 
for the invasion of Palestine in order to secure 
his foothold in Jerusalem, whose King he pro- 
claimed himself to be. Both Israel and Jordan 
are firmly opposed to internationalisation. 

On the other side, the religious strategists are 
equally insistent that there must be an inter- 
national regime, though some, like the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, are singularly reticent as 
to how, and by whom, it is to be administered. 
It would be wrong, however, to suppose that 
the various Hierarchies are united in their 
approach to the problem. The two pro- 
tagonists are the Vatican and the Orthodox 
Patriarchates, who between them own property 
in Jerusalem worth about $200 millions. The 
Orthodox contention is that all existing rights 
for the denominations who at present control the 
Holy Places should be preserved. To the 
Vatican tins demand for the maintenance of the 
status quo presents an awkward issue. 

M. Garreau has reminded the Council of the 
relevance of the Firmans issued by the Porte in 
1757, and again in 1852, recognising the domi- 
nant interest of the Orthodox Church in Jerusa- 
tem and strictly delimiting the rights of the 
Latin Church. Of the Pope’s two advisers on 
State effairs, Bishop Tardini is credited with 
the view that, though the principal of inter- 
nationalisation is important, Catholics have to 
fear, not the secular menace of a Jewish Jerusa- 


lem, but the potential challenge to Rome of a 
Jerusalem with a new Temple—a living Holy 
City. Bishop Mandini, on the other hand, seems 
less concerned at the hypothetical threat of a 
potential Jewish Messiah in Jerusalem than at 
the risk lest the rights of the Orthodox Church 
should be consolidated to the advantage of the 
Soviet Union. Recalling that, last November, 
the Russian Orthodox Archbishop Leonid cele- 
brated High Mass in Jerusalem on the anniver- 
sary of the Revolution, he would prefer, it 
seems, to see the Vatican reach a concordat 
with Israel and Jordan rather than have the 
Holy City dominated by the Kremlin's chosen 
Patriarch. 

Quis custodiet custodes? ‘That has always 
been the problem of Jerusalem. Theology per- 
muitting, the partition of Jerusalem between 
Israel and Jordan might be the key to a 
peaceful balance of power between the 
two States now occupying Palestine. As it is, 
with the British supporting Jordan rule of the 
eld City; the Americans, Israel rule in the new; 
the Arab League, the rights of Islam; the French 
and the Latin Americans, the Vatican; and the 
Russians (not represented at Geneva) presum- 
ably backing the Orthodox Church, it looks as 
if the solution may be international but scarcely 
peaceful or holy. 


Mr. Lewis Defiant 

Can an injunction drive the U.S. soft-coal 
miners back to work? And if it fails, what will 
President Truman do next? The hit-and-run 
campaign that Mr. Lewis has been conducting 
against the operators for many months reached 
a climax when nearly all the bituminous fields 
became idle, the miners refusing to work without 
a contract, and Mr. Lewis failing to reach a con- 
tract with the operators, severally or collectively. 
Last year, the trouble began when the miners’ 
welfare fund ran short of money, and John L. 
Lewis demanded an increase in the royalties 
levied on mined coal to finance the fund. The 
operators refused to pay any more, and the 
miners alternated between strikes and a three- 
day week—the latter in part a strategy designed 
to reduce coal stocks and enhance the miners’ 
bargaining power. The stocks are now low, and 
fuel shortages have produced some cuts in train 
services and a little secondary unemployment. 

A fairly mild winter, however, has eased the 
drain on stocks, and conversion to oil furnaces 
has gone on steadily. It is now much more a 
question of whether the miners can hold out for 
long, after their reserves have been exhausted by 
many short weeks and strikes. The one prin- 
ciple Lewis has drutamed into his union is “no 
contract, no work”; and as long as the men can 
hold out, they will, even if there is no direct order 
to strike from Mr. Lewis. He has forced the 
President to operate the myunction clause of the 
Taft-Hartley Act-—-which Mr. Truman con- 
demns politically-—-and shows every sign of 
ignoring both it and the President’s fact-finding 
Board. He may again be arraigned for contempt 
of court, and this time a prison sentence may be 
imposed instead of the huge fines meted out pre- 
viously. But the fact remains that the law 
cannot force one miner back to work if he chooses 
to absent himself. Otherwise, as Mr. Lewis 
points out, he would be driven into “involun- 
tary servitude.” 
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Housing Record 


Labour speakers should have no difficulty in 
replying to Tory charges that the housing 
problem has been tackled less effectively than 
it would have been by a Conservative Govern- 
ment. The most recent housing returns, which 
bring the record up to December, 1949, show 
that in the past four calendar years the 
Government has to its credit about 620,000 per- 
manent houses (of which some 130,000 have 
been constructed by private enterprise) and 
148,000 temporary homes. This represents. an 
atinual average of 192,000 new houses built—-a 
figure which compares well with only 92.000 
houses in the four years 1920-23. It was not 
uatil eight years after the Armistice that the 
annual rate of house building under Tory rule 
passed the 200,000 mark. On a compartson of 
party achievement, Labour can say with truth 
that in the parallel period after the first world war, 
the Tories, although not hampered by grave 
shortages, built only half as many houses as 
Labour have done and that most of these were 
bought by the well-to-do rather than let to the 
impecunious, 

When conversions, adaptations and repairs of 
war-damaged dwellings are included, the 
Government can fairly claim that the total num- 
ber of family units of accommodation—new or 
reconditioned—which it has provided exceeds 
one million, and that it has thus, in the strict 
sense of the word, made good the position of 
1939. Having regard to limitations imposed 
by the size of the available force of building 
labour and, still more, timber shortage, this is a 
satisfactory performance—-especially when it is 
considered that there has been a parallel con- 
struction of factory premises equivalent to at 
least 50,000 dwelling houses a year. 

This record, good though it is in the circum- 
stances, does not mean that the housing 
problem in Britain has been'solved or that it will 
be solved within a reasonable period by a pro- 
gramme reduced under last year’s capital cuts to 
some 175,000 houses a year. On a cautious 
estimate, the provision of at least 150,000 family 
units annually is required to keep pace with 
obsolesctnce—to say nothing of plans for slum 
clearance and for the final elimination of 
sub-standard and over-crowded dwellings. This 
is a problem which has still to be faced, which- 
ever party the country elects to power. The 
speed at which it is solved will depend on the 
proportion of our limited national resources 
devoted to housing’s great competitor— 
rearmament. 


Market Gardeners and the Foreigner 


When the Government, under pressure from 
O.E.E.C, and Mr. Hoffman, took measures, last 
autumn, to lift import restrictions as part of a 
general policy for the liberalisation of  intra- 
European trade, controls were raised from a con- 
siderable list of fruits and vegetables. It was, 
however, announced that open general licences 
would be liable to suspension during the main 
season of home production. A list of proposed 
import quotas during these periods has now been 
published. It is criticised severely by fruit- 
growers and market gardeners. 

Apart from the fact that there is apparently to 
be no restriction on imports of apples and pears, 
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objection is taken particularly to the fact that 

limitations on imports of tomatoes apply only to 
the period July 1-August 31, during which 9,50¢ 

tons from abroad are to be allowed in. The 

growers argue that restrictions should apply to 
June, when the crop of the home glasshouse 
industry is marketable. They point out bitterly 

that, during May and June last year, 20,000 tons 
of tomatoes came from the Canaries and 8,000 
tons from Holland, as compared with imports 
of some 11,000 tons in the corresponding period 

of 1938, and that, as a result, the market price 

last year fell to little more than half the con- 

trolled price of 1948. Similar arguments are 

likely to be heard from the growers of hot-house 
strawberries, in whose case import restrictions 
do not apply until June. All of which goes to 
show how difficult it is to reconcile European 
trade liberalism with the interests of British 
producers, who are not to be persuaded by the 
argument that demand can in the enc be profit- 
ably stimulated by lower prices. 


Tea and Buns 


If this is indeed a tame and decorous election 
campaign, may it not be due to the sharp aware- 
ness of legal snags about allowable expenses? 
The task of consolidating election law in the last 

‘epresentation of the People Act brought all 
these questions out for review, so that in the 
mitigated civil war that should now be racking 
the country the combatants are watching each 
other’s expenditure as grimly as the belligerents 
in World War II watched for the first use of gas. 
But there seems to be an unwritten “ gentle- 
man’s agreement” on the recently canvassed 
question of tea and biscuits for weary canvassers. 
Canvassing, says section 96 of the Act, may not 
be done “for payment or promise of payment”’; 
and section 103 adds that in this context “ pay- 
ment” includes “any pecuniary or other 
reward.” A fortnight ago, when a note about 
this had appeared in the press, agents were busy 
telephoning here and there in search of en- 
lightenment and reassurance that were not forth- 
coming. The utmost the legal experts would say 
was that de minimis non curat lex, and some 
agents felt that lex would have to care if some- 
one in the opposite camp decided to set it in 
operation. But time drifted on, and in at least 
one case within our knowledge the biscuits have 
given place to sandwiches, followed by a modest 
choice of buns. The munching canvassers pay 
nothing for these, and the savour of clandestinity 
is upon them. We sincerely hope that both 
sides are doing it—and doing them proud. 


Whither France ? 


Our Paris Correspondent writes: France will 
need careful watching this year. Is the “ Third 
Force” era at an end? It would seem so. And 
what is to take its place? Already de Gaulle has 
started popping up ail over the place, and 
announcing that France must choose between him 
and the Communists. Last Tuesday’s debate at 
the National Assembly, when Bidault first 
appeared there with his “patched-up” Cabinet, 
was most revealing. The promise that Blum had 
given (off his own bat, it now appears) that the 
Socialists would continue to support the Bidault 
Government, despite the resignation of the five 
Socialist Ministers, was not kept when it came to 
the point. The Socialists abstained, their spokes- 
man saying that this was the only “logical” 
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course for them to take. He added, however, 
that he did not wish to be “too categorical” 
about the Socialists’ future attitude. The pro- 
posal to support Bidault had, one now learns, been 
turned down by 16 votes to 14 on the Socialist 
parliamentary committee. 

Since then, moreover, Guy Mollet has 
announced that the Socialists will support Bidauit 
again only on condition he gives sufficient atten- 
tion to “social justice.” Real wages to-day are 
half what they were before the war, and the maldis- 
tribution of wealth in post-war France, far frorn 
being alleviated, is becoming worse. On the other 
hand, the “classical” Right, represented by 
Reynaud, proposed the creation of a “ National 
Union” Government, and offered Bidault their 
“ co-operation ”"—on their own terms, of course, 
Reynaud went out of his way to warn Bidault 
against increasing wages unduly, since French 
costs were already higher than German costs, and 
France was already being squeezed out of export 
markets. M. Michelet, on behalf of de Gaulle, 
offered Bidault “his loyal hand,” and hinted at 
the need of a drastic electoral reform, followed 
by early elections. 

Whatever M. Bidault’s personal attitude, there 
is no doubt that a substantial part of the PA.R.P., 
associated with the Catholic Trade Unions, are 
pro-Socialist, and opposed to eating out of either 
Reynaud’s or de Gaulle’s hand. Much more 
ambiguous is the attitude of M. Bidault’s allies, 
the Radicals, largely representing the petite 
bourgeoisie of provincial France, and hostile at 
heart to the working class. The aoolition of 
P.R., which they advocate, would be against the 
interests of the M.R.P., whom, in the phrase of 
the Communist leader, M. Duclos, “they want 
to cuckold.” 

“Seldom,” Bidault said, “has a Government 
had so much trouble in so short a time.” The 
Revers-Mast, or rather the Peyré-Van Co, scandal 
is taking on alarming proportions, and serious 
“ irregularities ”-—to put it mildly—are alleged to 
have been committed by M. Ramadier, the former 
Premier and War Minister; certain documents are 
now known to have been burned; and Van Co is 
known to have paid large sums to certain papers, 
presumably for Bao Dai propaganda, For -dif- 
ferent reasons, the affaire is being mercilessly 
exploited by both de Gaullists and Communists. 

A large part of Tuesday's debate was taken up 
with furious Communist indictments of French 
colonialism. The Communists, significantly, no 
longer demand negotiations with Ho Chi Minh, 
but a plain French withdrawal from Viet Nam. 
But there is also trouble nearer home. One 
Right-wing deputy, in alarmed tones, drew 
M. Bidault’s attention to the encouraging message 
sent to the leader of the Algerian separatists by 
Nahas Pasha, the Egyptian Premier. 

Whither France? indeed. With its present lack 
of support in Parliament—when Socialists, the 
Right, and even some Radicals, including 
Deladier, abstained—the present Bidault “ for- 
mula” cannot last long. Will the Socialists, to 
save the “ Third Force,” come to the rescue? Or 
will Bidault throw in his lot with the Right? The 
hatred between Socialists and Communists— 
especially among their leaders—is such that a 
Popular Front Government is out of the ques- 
tion, while the formation of a “solid demo- 
cratic Left without the Communists ”—advocated 
by Franc Tireur-—belongs to the realm of dreams. 
As long as social injustice continues in France, the 
bulk of the French working class will remain 
extremist 

But one thing is certain. A Tory victory in 
Britain would immensely increase de Gaulle’s 
chances. 


re 
THE ELECTION: Marginal Comment 


le, with fairly small exceptions, this is a quiet 
election, I do mot think the reason is the absence 
of interest. In one way, the quite small meetings 
are much the most revealing. They become, 
inevitably, an intimate conversation, in which 
the audience participates with the speakers in a 
really democratic way. It is in these small mget- 
ings, in my own experience, that the electors 
most resent the “ planted” question, or the 
rowdy interrupter, or the man (rarely a woman 
who keeps up a shrill conversation with his 
neighbour in order to indicate his contempt 
for the Labour Party and all its works. Usually 
he is in his early thirties, dressed in as good an 
imitation as he can achieve of the sportsman of the 
multiple tailors’ advertisements. The women 
are usually in late middle age, rather large, and 
with a tendency to become very angry indeed 
if they do not get the answer they expected. 
I shall not easily forget the irritated embarrass- 
ment of a lady who asked me why I did not throw 
off my Socialist mask and reveal myself for the 
Communist I really was. When I asked her to 
tell me her definitions of Socialism and 
Communism so that [ could be sure we were 
talking about the same things, she snorted, with 
a great show of indignation, that she had not come 
there to be questioned. 

In the big mectings, where you may have 
anything from a thousand upwards, the questioner 
who interests me most as a type is the Tory 
member of the local municipal council, He gets 
up slowly and portentously, looking around to 
be recognised, and there is usually a whisper 
among the audience that he is Councillor Blank. 
He then puts his question with the air of a man 
who, in Mr. Asquith’s immortal phrase, has “a 
conscious knowledge of effortless superiority.” 
If your answer is effective, he is furious, and it is 
all the chairman can do to prevent him from 
making a speech; for, as he is known to the local 
reporters, the exchange is naturally taken 
down for the borough journal. As the next 
question is put, he can be heard, rather red in 
the face, telling his neighbour in a loud under- 
tone that your answer is completely wrong and 
that the suppression of free speech at Labour 
meetings is quite intolerable. 

Nothing in the Tory Manifesto has done Mr. 
Churchill and his friends more harm than its 
references to Tory devotion to trade unionism, 
and the insistence that Tories have always believed 
in constitutional change by consent. Every 
middle-aged voter remembers the strike of 1926 
and the vindictive legislation which followed it ; 
and they do not forget Mr. Churchill’s part in 
either. 

There is, too, a good deal of cynicism 
about the Tory pledge of a basic wage for every- 
one; most workers, remembering the ‘thirties 
pretty vividly, suggest that Mr. Butler and his 
committee probably have sixteen shillings per 
week in mind. There is constant comment on the 
quiet dignity of Mr, Attlee’s speeches and the 
flamboyant rhetoric of Mr. Churchill’s. Most 
people I have met have real devotion to one of the 
many Churchills combined in that multiple 
personality ; but most of them think, also, that 
the Churchill to whom they are devoted died in 
1945. Curiously, after Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Eden, the one Tory name that is universally 
known is that of Sir Waldron Smithers. “ Good 
old Ten Commandments,” one man shouted 
when I mentioned his name in quoting one of 
his supreme utterances; and another man said 
that he was the best English comic alive, now 
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Far Eastern Agreement 


‘Tue Treaty between Russia and China seems 
likely to settle the future of the Far East for 
many years to come. Two months of negotia- 
tion have resulted in a close alliance between 
Moscow and Pekin on terms designed to make 
the Chinese forget their resentment over the 
Sino-Russian Treaty in 1945 and over Soviet 
behaviour in Manchuria in 1946. The 1945 
Treaty, with its subsidiary agreements, is can- 
celled and Russia promises to return to China 
property in Manchuria which was seized by 
Soviet agencies from the Japanese. It is further 
agreed that after a Treaty has been made with 
Japan (or, at latest by the end of 19§2) the 
Changchun Railway will revert to Chinese 
management and Soviet forces will withdraw 
from Port Arthur. Russia also provides China 
with a long-term credit, valued at 300 million 
American dollars, for the purpose of purchasing 
industrial equipment from Russia. The People’s 
Government of China is likely to make more 
constructive use of these dollars than the 
Kuomintang made of similar U.S. loans. 
While the agreement was taking shape, Anglo- 
American naval manoeuvres in the Pacific were 
being arranged, and Dr. Jessup, with the heads 
of 14 American Missions, was conferring in 
Bangkok about an economic and defensive 
grouping in South-East Asia, which, his com- 
muniqué admits, meets with no very eager 
response from the peoples of that “region.” 
The picture envisaged by Moscow and Peking 
has, it must be agreed, a firmer basis. in 
economic facts. Japan and China are economic- 


The Catholics 


Boostrp by a mass meeting in Trafalgar 


Square, the Catholic Hierarchy’s election 
campaign to secure a new settlement of the 
schools question has revived an eighty-year-old 
controversy which seemed in 1944 to have been 
decently buried by agreement of all the parties. 
Conceived in resentment at the Cowper- 
Temple Clause of the Elementary Education 
Act of 1870, which declared that “ no religious 
citechism or religious formulary distinctive of 
any particular religious denomination might 
be taught” in any State-provided school, a 
dual system of education grew up in Britain, 
snatching a stepson’s benetits from an unwilling 
State. In 1902, the right of maintenance of 
voluntary schools was conceded, though not 
for the provision of sites and buildings, or their 
structural improvement. In 1936, after thirty- 
four years of bitter acrimony, the State allowed 
the senior non-provided schools all the rights 
of the State family, with the additional de 

nominational privilege that headships and 
teaching posts could be filled by the religious 
authority if, in return, the authority contributed 
25-50 per cent. of the cost of structural im- 

provements and gave up control to the Local 
Fducation Authority. 

The experiment was hardly a success. As 
late as 1942 the Board of Education was 
speaking harshly of the “ antiquated and out- 
of-date” condition of most of the schools still 
outside its control. In 1944, therefore, it was 


ally complementary, and it was only because 
Japan attempted to impose domination over the 
Chinese that the efforts of Tokio to penetrate 
the Chinese market were resisted. Japan needs 
the mineral wealth and food of Manchuria; 
China is a natural market for the cheap manu- 
factured goods which Japan can supply. Both 
China and Japan are well aware of this inter- 
dependence, and the Japanese, relying on the 
“democratic freedom” conferred on them by 
General MacArthur, have recently embarrassed 
the United States by including Japanese Com- 
miunists on the boards of a number of concerns 
set up to trade with the Chinese. 

These are facts for the Western Allies to 
consider when they discuss the already long 
overdue Peace Treaty with Japan. In setting 
the year 1952 as the dead-line for their agree- 
ments over Port Arthur, Dairen and the Chang- 
chun Railway to come into force, the Russian 
and Chinese Governments clearly envisage a 
separate agreement with Japan, if by that ume 
there has been no joint agreement with the 
Western Powers. If America still refuses to 
recognise the Government of Mao Tse-tung, 
and it therefore remains unable to negotiate 
round the same table as China, a separate Com- 
munist peace with Japan seems inevitable. The 
sensible course for Britain, which has estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with the Chinese 
Government, would seem to be to persuade 
Washington to face realities and to see what the 
West may still contribute to the new society 
which has come into existence in Asia. 


and Their Schools 


resolved to find whether some way could not 
be found of setting up a system of education in 
England and Wales, in which the provided and 
non-provided schools might work together, cach 
having equal competence and dignity within the 
educational set-up. All interested bodies were 
consulted and their approval sought for a Bill 
which, it was hoped, would end battles about 
religious education and wars over the dual 
system. Cowper-Temple was left supreme in 
the provided schools by common consent. In 
non-provided schools the 1902 and 1936 con- 
cessions were confirmed, and perpetual life 
assured to the voluntary schools whose authori- 
ties undertook to provide §0 per cent. towards 
the cost of structural improvement. Where 
they could not, the State took over the control 
of the schools, but conceded the right of the 
religious authority to retain one-third of the 
managers and a proportion of the staff, to safe- 
guard their denominational character. 

These clauses of the 1944 Act were imple- 
mented in 1946 with universal benediction. 
By 1949, however, the agreement so laboriously 
reached was another scrap of paper, torn up 
in the hope of advantage in a new electoral war. 
The Catholic Hierarchy has issued a clarion 
call to Catholics to reserve their vote for the 
candidate who will promise to supersede the 
1944 settlement with a new and lasting one— 
Catholicism’s final educational claim in Britain. 

On grounds of principle or expediency, 
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candidates will give different answers to the 
Catholic demands. Yet there can be little 
doubt that no responsible Government could 
commit itself in advance to granting their 
claims. Indeed, it is clear that no party would 
readily disturb the balance so carefully achieved 
by the 1944 settlement. Speaking for the 
Conservatives in the House of Commons on 
July sth, 1949, Mr. R. A. Butler, the author of 
the 1944 Act, said : 

I would beg the Minister to permit no funda- 
mental alteration in the religious settlement 
under the 1944 Act. I am not convinced that, 
if the subject were raised again, we should 
reach so amicable a settlement as we did on 
that occasion... We managed, by the Grace 
of God, to eliminate that controversy from our 
country in the war vears by joint action by all 
parties, and I trust that settlement may be 
allowed to stand, because I believe that those 
of us who were engaged in it have been rewarded 
with a certain degree of success, which is all 
that one can hope for in public life. 
Whatever individual candidates may say, it 

is unlikely that either of the main parties could 
make promises—-or keep them if they were 
made---to go back on the religious agreement 
of the 1944 Education Act. 

To say that is not to deny that the working 
of the Act has meant great hardship to the 
Catholic authorities or that it creates very 
great problems about the future of voluntary 
schools. Briefly the Catholic case is this. 
Under the Act, Local Educational Authorities 
can demand “such alterations‘ as may be 
required for the purpose of securing that school 
premises should conform to prescribed stan- 
dards’; and, to retain control, the religious 
authority must provide 50 per cent. of the cost. 
In 1944 that faced the Catholic authority with 
a capital expenditure of {10 million. Since 
then, because of increased costs, that sum has 
risen to {60 million. This means that the 
cost of a school place for one child has risen 
from £10 in 1910 to £60 in 1939 and {400 in 
1949. To go on paying at this rate, the Catholic 
authority maintains, is to face certain bank- 
ruptcy and the consequent loss of control of 
all Catholic schools. In these circumstances 
the statement which the Hierarchy has issued 
denounces the earlier settlement and demands 
another on new terms, namely, that : 

The managers of a Catholic school should 
be empowered to lease their school to the 
L.E.A., who would be bound to accept the 
lease at an agreed nominal rent. . The 
L.E.A. would be responsible for all expenditure 
connected with the school. In consideration of 
this, the authority would be given the sole 
power of regulating the secular curriculum, 
and the Church would surrender the right of 
the Catholic managers to appoint teachers. 
Teachers would, however, be subject to 
approval as regards religious belief, character 
and fitness by representatives of the Church, 
and the religious education provided in the 
school would continue unchanged. 

This proposed settlement resembles broadly 
that reached in the “ Scottish Concordat” 
of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1918. Under 
that Act, the Catholic and Church of Scotland 
authorities leased or sold all their schools 
to local authorities, but retained the right of 
determining the suitability of teachers, with 
appeal to the courts in disputed cases. It is 
possible that, in 1918, the matter might have 
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been settled in England and Wales on the same 
lines. But, at that time, Catholic agreement 
could not be secured. Now it has been reached 
—32 years too late. For two very important 
things conspire to-day to militate against 
acceptance of the Catholic Hierarchy’s pro- 
posals—one, political, the other, financial. 

In the first place, the question cannot be 
settled in a political vacuum; and the mass 
ef non-Catholic opinion is now convinced 
that the dual system is in itself undesirable and 
ought to be ended. Among religious bodies, 
the largest, the Free Church Federal Council, 
has declared its adherence “to the ‘ultimate 
aim... of the establishment of a com- 
pletely national system of education. The Dual 
System involves inefficient administration . . . 
waste of public money and sectarian tests for 
teachers. The Council is opposed to any 
kind of extension of the present financial aid 
from public funds to denominational schools.” 

There can be little doubt that a very large 
number of “ low ” Church of England authori- 
ties would be in substantial agreement with 
this point of view, At least one interested 
professional body, the National Association of 
Schoolmasters, has expressed the opinion 
that, “‘ as regards the Dual System, the ultimate 
aim should be a national system of education, 
in which every school is State-controlled.” 

The Trades Union Congress has come out 
most strongly in condemnation of the Dual 
System and has declared that : 

The time has come when denominational 
schools should be incorporated in the State 
system, except in so far as denominations may 


themselves bear the whole cost of their separate 


institutions. . . . Denominational instruction of 

any kind should not be allowed in State-con- 

trolled schools. . . . It is not for the State to 
support secretarian views by maintaining in 
their present anomalous position the various 

Church schools. . . . Such schools should be 

self-supporting and should conform to the 

standards required of other private schools. 

In the light of unequivocal opposition such 
as this, the almost certain consequence of 
attempting a settlement on the lines proposed 
by the Catholic Hierarchy would be to raise 
again, on a broad front, the whole bitterness of 
the religious question in England and Wales. 

No Government will readily run this risk. 
Moreover, finance is another obstacle. The cost 
of meeting Catholic wishes would be some 
{120 million from the Exchequer; and they 
cannot be considered alone. If the religious 
settlement is reopened, everyone in all denomin- 
ations (to quote Mr. Butler again) ‘‘ must be 
treated with the same generosity.”” The tota 
Catholic school population in England and 
Wales 1s about 370,000 in some 1,200 schools 
But there are about 1,300,000 other children 
in approximately 9,200 other non-provided 
schools. They would claim the same benefits 
To concede their claims would cost the Statc 
an additional {600 million, over and above its 
present ectucational expenditure. Clearly, no 
party could agree to such a commitment: 
government is the art of the possible. To 
promise one’s vote in this election only to a 
candidate who will, in return, give an assurance 
of a revision of the 1944 religious agreement is 
merely to embarrass an honest man and 
to pledge support to a rogue. 


North of the Thames 


Tue four constituencies surveyed in this 
article are chosen, one apiece, from the main 
social zones North of the Thames. If one 
moves eastwards along the Surrey side one 
passes through a similar social and political 
spectrum. 

Uxbridge 

Mr. Frank Beswick won Uxbridge for Labour 
in 1945 with a majority of 1,000. A conscien- 
tious and respected Member, he would probably 
hold it by the same figure had its boundaries 
been unchanged. As it is, his task has been 
made easier by the addition of the factory 
area of West Drayton and the separation of 
the season-ticket suburb of Ruislip. Ruislip, 
with Northwood, now becomes a new seat 
unlikely to return any but a Conservative 
member. So the score becomes one-all. 
This redistribution—favouring the suburban 
belt, whither the middle-classes have moved 
from their old purlieus of Earls Court and 
Kilburn—must be balanced against the dis- 
appearance of fifteen Labour and only three 
Tory seats in London proper. 

But there are new problems. West Drayton 
voters, strongly trade unionist and often class- 
conscious, may well wonder if Mr. Beswick, 
whose air of giving you the gen about this 
wizard Government in an R.A.F. mess is so 
suited to the upland air of Ruislip, is quite 
the man for the smokier plains near the Great 
West Road. “ We've all got to produce more ” 
isn’t always the answer to a question about wage 
freezing from an engincer who can shout back 
how much profit his employer would have 
left were. the A.E.U. claim conceded. The 
hearty assurance that “Mr. Bevin is a 
Britisher doesn’t dispose of barbed queries 
about our dependence on America. Mr, 
Beswick may well cwe more support to his 
protest against mounting arms expenditure 
and his plea for a new approach to atomic 
control than to all the votes he has cast in the 
Government lobby. 

Two comments may be made. First, in 
London more than elsewhere, much depends 
on the candidate, who is recognised, in Burke's 
phrase, to owe his constituents his judgment 
no less than his diligence. Secondly, however 
much hard-bitten agents may say that this is 
not a “foreign policy election,’ concern 
over the supreme issue of peace and war is 
intense. I have heard a Labour candidate, 
aiter a long speech on housing, asked by a 
housewife what good the houses are if a hydro- 
gen bomb destroys them all. I have read 
election address after address, from all major 
parties, devoid of a single word to indicate 
that Britain is not alone on the planet. The 
historian will surely marvel at this silence of 
public men in an island menaced, if war 
comes, by annihilation; will he not cal! it a 
shirking of leadership and responsibility ? 
North Kensington 

North Kensington is a seat the Tories must 
win if they are to win the election. Mr. George 
Rogers fights squarely on official Labour 
policy. Impatience over housing, in the slums 
bordering on the railway line, will rebound 


on the Tories, whose Borough Council majority 
has the worst building record in London and 
has fixed rents for new flats so high that 
families at the top of the list had to refuse 
them, I heard Mr. Rogers and his Conservative 
opponent, Mr. Caplan, address midday street 
mectings, one in Portobello Road market and 
the other at Notting Hill Gate. Both meetings 
were orderly and attentive. Both candidates 
addressed themselves in a forthright way to 
their parties’ policies. Both, as is proper in a 
marginal seat, were confident of victory. Mr. 
Caplan, answering charges that Tory rule 
means dear food and unemployment, was 
rather more defensive in tone. 

His problem, I think, is that the wards near 
Notting Hill Gate, their homes split into 
furnished rooms, are less Tory than of old. 
There is the apathy of those without local 
interests, and the trend to Liberalism of those 
without solid property. Mr. Rogers must 
increase the always low poll of the slum- 
dwellers, often unskilled workers with little 
working-class organisation; he must meet 
questions on rising prices ; and he must ward 
off a Communist candidate, a local man well 
known for his activity on behalf of the ill- 
housed. But, in Central and West London, 
it seems to be agreed, sympathy to Communist 
policy is to Communist voting strength as 
five is to one; fear of letting the Tory slip 
in is powerful. 

South Hackney 

In South Hackney, Communism. makes a 
vivid challenge. Labour, in complete control, 
has to bear full responsibility for the un- 
diminished housing list of 8,000. The Com- 
munists, with leaflets showing how many 
houses can be built for the cost of a bormber, 
combine the impatience of the 8,000 with the 
dread of a new war in a district which suffered 
so grievously in the last. They are vocal, too, 
about the Mosley nuisance; with Jews, and 
many Gentiles, too, gang violence and filthy 
slogans speak louder than Voltairean senti- 
ments. Finally, the wage-freeze bears hard on 
workers in underpaid trades—paint or fur- 
niture—whose unions are not strong cnough 
to defy official restraint. 

Still, local Labour people, complacent in their 
tenure and belicving that neither Communists 
nor Tories can do more than increase a loser’s 
poll, have not bothered to think of answers to 
the questions that are being asked on housing, 
wage restraint, growing short time and “ re- 
dundancy,”’ or the war danger. It would be well 
for Labour workers in safe seats to realise that 
the number of Members sent to Westminster 
is not all that matters. The number of votes in 
the nation—to prevent the Tories from saying 
that they got nearly as many votes as Labour, 
even if fewer scats—matters quite a lot. 
Whether voters return their Member in real 
confidence and not in grumbling loyalty 
matters supremely to the Labour movement. 
Hornchurch 

The Hornchurch division of Essex is a geo- 
graphical expression, without cohesion or col- 
lective spirit; a straggle of suburbs, engulfing 
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farmland and ancient hamlets. Much of it is a 
living museum of the unplanned and unbeauti- 
ful speculative building of the "twenties and 
"thirties. Many inhabitants, from wealthy stock- 
brokers to Ford workers, own their houses (or 
pay off mortgages); the £400 house of pre- 
war years is Exhibit A. So Labour cannot say 
briefly, as in Hackney, “ Labour builds for 
letting ; Tories would build for sale,” and leave 
it at that. The Tories make much of a plan for 
everyone to own a house for {75 down. The 
snag isn’t immediately obvious. 

In 1945 Mr. Geoffrey Bing won Hornchurch 
by 11,000 votes. But the coming and going of 
population makes predictibn unsafe ; and the 
tendency has been for owner-occupiers to re- 
turn to the houses they had vacated in wartime, 
replacing the tenants, many of whom had been 
bombed out in the East End. There are the 
varied grievances, and the difficulty of a mass 
appeal, in a district where ten neighbours follow 
ten different callings. And there is the limitless 
unscrupulousness of Toryism. 

Mr. Bing and his Liberal opponent, Miss 
Nancy Scear, cannot fail to impress the ob- 
server favourably. Both are calm in argument 
careful with their facts, enemies to prejudice, 
and concerned to instruct as well as to persuade. 
I have said little of the Liberals, but my im- 
pression is that they are drawing off a sizable 
number of voters who feel that Labour is doing 
too much too fast. 

To move from their meetings to one ad- 
dressed by the Conservative candidate, Mr. J. 
Wentworth Day, is to step from the atmosphere 
proper in a British election to the political jungle 
af the most backward American States or Latin- 
American republics. Mr. Day uses figures with 
the abandon of the child who calls any distance 
a hundred miles. Many of his statements would 
not stand the test of reference to a newspaper 
file. When for once he used a correct fact, he 
was challenged on it and said he had been told 
it by R. A. Butler last week, thus implying that 
he was ignorant until last week on an important 
matter covered by all newspapers. (It was the 
supplementary vote for the Health Service.) 
He replies “ Yes, certainly” to almost any 
demand which the audience seems to favour. 
He diverges cheerfully from his party’s policy, 
having so far advocated the return of the 
mines to private enterprise and British with- 
drawal from the United Nations. He outlines 
no policy, but throws out slogans like ‘“ Build 
more houses ’’-——** Give us more meat”’-—“ Over- 
haul penston schemes (which way ? I wondered) 

“* Maintain full employment” without a 
hint as to method. The rest is personal abuse. 
Cripps is a‘ cadaverous carrot-cating humbug,” 
Strachey “turncoat Strachey,” Laski “ the 
preacher of Communism whom I beat in the 
High Court.” To a Labour questioner, he 
‘Half your Ministers were never in 
the war, they were to jail.” Presented with 
Lord Boyd-Orr’s statistics on pre-war mal- 
nutrition, he answers that Lord Boyd-Orr was 
given a peerage by the Socialists. 

All the Conservative candidates I have heard, 
save Mr. Day, are conducting solid campaigns; 
and many Hornchurch Conservatives have 
publicly deplored Mr. Day’s methods. Thus, I 
do not write in a party spirit, nor in order to 
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help Mr. Bing achieve a victory to which, I 
trust, Mr. Day has already adequately assisted 
him. I write because the test of whether the 
electorate has maintained the seriousness and 
integrity which were so marked in 1945, or 
whether our political life has regressed by 
decades, will be made in Hornchurch. 
MERVYN JONES 


Whose Austria? 


“NOTHING CAN BEFALL US” 


Nosopy here in Innsbruck, or anywhere in 
Austria for that matter, is taking the treaty 
talks seriously any longer. Staatsvertray, the 
Austrians insist on calling it—‘‘ State,” not 
“Peace” Treaty: Austria isn’t an enemy 
country; no she was liberated! (Chuckle, 
chuckle.) Then there are those peas. (Chuckle, 
chuckle.) In 1945 the Russians delivered to 
the hungry Austrian population some tons of 
dried peas, and they now say—almost officially 
—that, if only agreement could be reached on 
payment for the peas, the Austrian treaty would 
be signed, all four Allies would pack up, and 
the Austrians would be left all alone to rule 
their own country. Well, say the French, if 
the Americans are all that anxious for an 
Austrian treaty, why can’t they pay those 
Russians a couple of millions for their precious 
peas, and then all would be over? 

At this the Austrians give another chuckle. 
For they know perfectly well that, ia reality, 
the only people who may genuinely want to 
leave Austria are the British (and some are 
doubtful even about that); the Americans— 
or at least certain very important Americans— 
are known to want to stay; and as for the 
French, they make no secret of it that they 
would consider the evacuation of Austria as a 
first-rate mistake. General Béthouard, the 
French High Commissioner, has strong views 
on the subject, and a high French official in 
Innsbruck said to me: “ If we leave Austria, 
it will create a military vacuum which, in one 
way or another, the Russians are sure to fill 
before long. We have, of course, hinted at 
forming an Austrian army—a_ pro-Western 
Austrian army-—to fill this vacuum; but the 
Russians, naturally, will not hear of it, and, if 
we raise the matter officially, it will only delay 
the peace treaty indefinitely. So what's the 
difference ? We might as well stay on.” 

In addition, the French argue, evacuation 
would compromise, strategically and morally, 
the occupation of Germany; the Germans 
would soon start treating the evacuation of 
Austria as a precedent. But, above all, the 
departure of all the Allied forces from Austria 
would only play into the Russians’ hands. 
The Austrian oil industry, Danube shipping, 
much of the transport would be more or less 
in their hands ; they might start bringing in 
“technicians” by the thousand, and, with 
Communist regimes established in Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary, the psychological 
pressure on Austria, especially on Vienna, 
would be immense 

And the Austrians themselves? One after 
another has said to me: “ Oh, of course our 
Government has to pretend that it wants us to 
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be masters in our own home. But that’s all 2 
lot of sentimentality, and most of us are feeling 
a good deal safer with the British, French, and 
Americans here. It gives us the feeling that we 
still definitely belong to the West.” Dollar 
assistance? “A moral curse, but such a 
material blessing,” said one Austrian friend 
to me, as he tucked into his Wiener Schnitzel. 
“ Marshall Aid Forever ”—that ought to be 
Austria’s national motto, he added. No douli, 
he said, it was being badly mismanaged ; 
hanky-panky had largely taken the place of 
any rational planned development. Still, by 
and large, Austria was living and thriving ; 
the shops were full of goods, and there was 
still very little unemployment. In spite of 
everything, there had, thanks to E.R.P., been 
some useful industrial developments lately, 
end if only the Yugoslav market could be 
developed to make up for Eastern Europe, 
there could be an improvement in the trade 
balance. Altogether, thanks to dollars, Austra 
had suffered much less this time than :fter 
1918, when, for three years, she starved. 

But wages are low and the pay of small 
government officials even lower (£3 a week 
is commen), and there is, consequently, a 
good deal of corruption. But it is not so 
certain that. by and large the people of Western 
Austria are so very much worse off than before 
the war—except perhaps during the biessed 
period of the Anschluss, when the Tirol was 
swamped with tourists from Germany. This 
is one of many reasons why the Tirol—without 
necessarily liking the Germans—has happy 
memories of the Anschluss years, and why 
everybody without exception here is in favour 
of what is vaguely called “closer economic 
relations with Germany.” This phrase covers 
anything from amalgamation with Western 
Germany to merely “ more trippers from the 
Reich.” 

In no country I know have I had so strong 
an impression of people living from day to day, 
and not minding too much. The young people, 
piling into railway carriages with their skis and 
toboggans, are full of nonsense and laughter. 
A cheerful fatalism—‘‘ Es kann dir nix g’scheh'n” 
--is general. The country is Catholic; the 
peasants, bloodsuckers (so the townsfolk say) 
during the war and ever since, are solidly 
behind the People’s Party and Chancellor 
Fig], a shrewd peasant himself, and the only 
one (many Austrians think) still capable of 
talking to the Russians. But everyone knows 
that Austria is a plaything in the hands of the 
Great Powers. 

During these last few days, there was 
some excitement in the Tirol; the sist train- 
load had arrived bringing back Austrian war 
prisoners from Russia. ““ Why!” one Austrian 
in a café remarked with some satisfaction, 
“‘ they’ve even started releasing the SS-men!” 
The men were looking fairly well fed; it was 
said that they had been given fattening-up 
rations for several weeks before being sent 
home, and that their fatmess was “ watery and 
unhealthy’; but “they would soon be ail right 
again.” Of course, the papers insisted that 
there were still 1,000 Austrian wir prisoners 
in a camp at Stalingrad, and the prisoners 
themselves said that they had had to werk very 
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hard while in Russia, but they were happy to be 
home and preferred not to dwell on the bad 
early days of their captivity. 

There is not much hate talk against the 
Russians, and, as for the Germans, the Aus- 
trians have forgiven Hider long ago. True, 
Austria lost at least half a million men in the 
war ; but it was all part of a “ historic process,” 
and nobody could have stopped it. “* And per- 
haps,” one Austrian friend whimsically 
remarked, “we might even have won the war, 
if we hadn’t been ruled by a verriickter Oester- 
reicher—a crazy Austrian!” Even that’s been 
turned into a joke. And here, in Western 
Austria, there is a clear hankering for Germany, 
even though there may be much less of it in 
Vienna. If so many Austrians went Nazi, 
wis it not partly because they were just 
sick and tired of Austrian gemiitlichkeit, of 
Austrian spinelessness ? After a diet of cream 
cakes, they longed for raw meat. And then 
they tell you, they were hypnotised by the 
power of the great Reichswehr. 

The Austrians don’t at heart like either 
Russian greatness or German greatness, but 
they like greatness for all that. There is still 
a sentimental attachment to the great days 
of the Hapsburg Monarchy. In the bookshops 
the best-seller list is topped by biographies 
of Franz Joseph. In the bar of the Arlbergerhof 
in Innsbruck, the most popular “ numbers ” 
are songs imitating the funny Czech or the 
funny Hungarian talking German. Drowsily, 
the customers like to imagine that there is no 
iron curtain, and that Budapest and Prague 
are still part of their country. Loss of Czecho- 
slovakia is not taken tragically: it had been 
going its own way ever since 1919 ; but Hungary 
and Budapest—these are something of Austria’s 
own flesh and blood. Between the wars, 
Vienna 2nd Budapest still maintained the 
closest cultural and spiritual bonds. Now 
Hungary belongs to another world. To be cut 
off from Hungary is one of the things that, 
to-day, is still hurting the Austrians most. 

Innsbruck. ALEXANDER WERTH 

(To be concluded) 


London Diary 


Ir was a smart idea to counter Priestley’s 
fine North-country sermon with the hypnotic 
bedside patter of the Radio Doctor. Priestley 
appealed, in his common-sense way, to our 
sense of fairness. He said, in effect, that 
Britain, under a Labour Government, was 
making the magnificent experiment of working 
towards a world of social justice and equality 
without loss of freedom; that if middle-class 
people co-operated, they were entitled to 
grumble at Ministerial clumsiness, but that they 
would be something much worse than fools if 
they tried to return to pre-war England. 
Dr. Hill knew better than frankly to advise 
recreating the gulf between Dives and Lazarus. 
His appeal was to selfishness, but he did his 
best to quiet our consciences first. Science, 


not Labour, is building our bonnie babies—so 
why worry any more than the Tories did in 
the days of Mr. Chamberlain when babies were 
not so bonni¢c? 


Since we like prime English 


beefsteak, it must be only Labour folly that 
gives us codsteaks and second-class “ cow” from 
the Argentine (whence, as it happens, much 
of our meat also came before the war!). We 
are all suffering in some degree from frustra- 
tion? Very well then, the way to get our votes 
is to encourage us to indulge every grievance, 
to suggest that all the petty annoyance of forms 
and controls will be promptly swept away by 
a Conservative Government! Somehow, in 
some miraculous way, we shall ali be free and 
happy if no one plans anything, gives up any- 
thing for the good of his neighbour, or, for that 
matter, cares whether his neighbour is out of a 
job or hungry. A familiar philosophy. A great 
writer once described it as: “ Everyone for him- 
self and God for us all, as the elephant said 
when it danced among the chickens.” 


* * 7 


A careful reader of the British press may now 
understand the truth about Bao Dai and Ho 
Chi Minh. The American decision to recognise 
Bao Dai and to give military assistance to the 
French in Indo-China is purely military and 
strategic. Washington’s argument is that force 
has kept the Communists from the Mediter- 
ranean in Greece, and that similar methods may 
be successful in Indo-China. When Britain 
also agreed to recognise Bao Dai, the Foreign 
Office seems to have made a desperate effort 
to please the French by telling the press that 
the “ night-club Emperor,” as he is called, was 
really a popular figure behind whom a large 
part of Viet Nam would rally. For a time the 
well-informed correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian was almost alone in the daily press 
in stating that a large majority of the popu- 
lation of Viet Nam regard the French as their 
Imperialist enernies, and that by refusing terms 
t© Ho Chi Minh and launching a war with 
modern weapons against this colonial people, the 
French have so far only succeeded in strength- 
ening Communism in South-East Asia. Eco- 
nomically they have impoverished France by 
keeping 125,000 men in Indo-China. (This 
figure includes some thousands of German S.S. 
in the Foreign Legion.) Yet they only hold 
Saigon and the small industrial area. On Sun- 
day a correspondent in the Observer also wrote 
honestly confirming this account, and on Tues- 
day The Times-—which had published the 
day before a totally unworthy article reflecting 
nothing but Foreign Office handouts—admitted, 
through the medium of its Bangkok special 
correspondent, that “no objective analysis of the 
present situation” could lead to any optimistic 
conclusion about Bao Dai’s chances against Ho 
Chi Minh’s. This correspondent, apparently 
not liking too categorically to contradict his own 
paper, pointed out that whereas in China the 
British have recognised Mao Tse-tung because 
his was the effective Government, they 
appear to recognise Bao Dai because they hope 
that his will “eventually become the effective 
Government in Indo-China.” Or, in plain terms, 
the West has embarked on a colonial war of 
reconquest in South-East Asia. 

* . . 

Last week the B.B.C. Far Eastern Service had 
a good idea; it arranged a quiz, which took a now 
familiar pattern of a battle with points between 
two sides, The Asian team beat the British by 
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a narrow margin. They would have been more 
flattered, I think, if the questions asked them 
had been a little more difficult. Some of the 
Asians have lived long in this country and know 
as much about our literature and our history as 
we do. But it was a great step forward even 
to imagine an Anglo-Asiatic feature of this kind 
On the same day, in front of the same audience, 
composed fartly of Asians and partly of 
British, a Brains Trust answered impromptu 
questions. Both the questions and answers were 
frank and sensible. It will be extremely interest- 
ing to learn what response the B.B.C. gets from 
listeners in India and Pakistan, in China and 
Japan, to a discussion, for instance, of the value 
of contraception as a way of limiting the pres- 
sure of population on the food resources of Asia 

” * . 


The Bureau of Current Affairs (117, Picca- 
dilly) the successor of the war-time ABCA, has 
reached its century—that is, the hundredth issue 
of its fortnightly discussion bulletins and pic- 
torial wall-sheets have been published. Five 
and a quarter million of its pamphlets and 1} 
million of its pictorials have appeared since 
April, 1946. It is now publishing a series of 
election pamphiets. The first of these, by 
Leonard Woolf, is called “What ty Politics?” 
In the second entitled “Think Before you 
Vote,” Rupert Crawshay-Williams tries to 
warn the elector of the many different ways he 
may be “had.” After the voting, a third 
pamphlet called “Politics Between Elections’ 
by Lionel Elvin, will discuss what good citizens 
can do by voluntary activity while Parliament 
is sitting. The coloured election map shows 
what happened in 1945 and offers one a way of 
chalking up the results of the 1940 ballot. 
ABCA was one of the real achievements of the 
war—the sort of thing a democracy may be 
proud of having pulled off while the enemy was 
at the gate. I do not believe it was only economy 
that made the Services discontinue their sub- 
scription to the peace version of ABCA. It is 
a sad fact that the Labour Government did not 
think education in the Services important in 
peace-time 

. 7 * 

Listening to the news in bed on Tuesday 
morning, I heard to my surprise that there are 
38 parties contesting this election. Apart from 
the four obvious partics, there are Welsh and 
Scottish Nationalists and a whole batch of Inde- 
pendents: Labour Independents, Independent 
Liberals, Independent Labour party and 
straight Independents; there are also candidates 
calling themselves Independent Christian Demo- 
crat, Independent Pacifist, Independent Progres- 
sive, and so on. Nor must we forget the Irish 
anti-Partitionist-Scottish Nationalist, the Sinn 
Feiners, the Welsh Republican, the Home-Rule 
the Irish anti-Partitionists, Independent Scot- 
tish or the Social Credit 

What surprised me most was to learn under 
how many guises Conservatives are passing in 
this election. There are Conservative-Lib- 
crals, National-Liberal-Conservatives, Conserva 
tive-National-Liberals, | Liberal-Conservatives 
Independent-Conservatives, Liberal-Unionists 
and representatives from the Unionist, Unionist- 
National and Unionist-National-Liberal parties. 
Or, as Polonius so aptly had it: There is 
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comical, historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, 
tragical-comical-historical-pastoral . . . for the 
law of writ and the liberty, these are the only 
men.” 

a * * 


At one mecting I attended in the Epping divi- 
sion, a question was asked about the efficiency 
of the National Health Service. One enthusiastic 
member of the audience, sitting in the front row, 
leapt to his feet, took his set of false teeth from 
his mouth and waved them in the air. I have sel- 
dom seen an audience more enchanted. Finding 
he was making a great hit, he shouted that he 
had only had to wait two months for them; after 
holding them up to the light to show their beauty 
and modernity, he put them back in his mouth 
to show how well they fitted, and ended by taking 
them out again and waving them aloft like a flag. 
My regret was that no one in the audience was 
similarly ready with a wig. CRITIC 


THE CARRIAGE WAITS 


How will voters make their way 
On polling day, 
When motors are forbidden all electors to convey? 
When the polling regulation 
Cuts off rural parts remote? 
Horseless carriage transportation 
Being out of circulation, 
How to take the population 
Off to vote? 
When the vehicles supplied 
May not take all for a ride 
In a Morris or an Austin or a Daimler or a Rolls, 
When the abserice of one cross 
Means a heavy Party loss, 
And the more lethargic section 
May boycott the whole election 
If they cannot get a free lift to the polls? 


There's a rally of the squires 

In the shires. 

The Party will be furnished with 
the transport it requires. 

As the call the country reaches, 
Grooms and ostlers get to work; 
As the polling day approaches 
They are dusting ancient coaches, 
They are mustering their forces, 
They are falling back on horses, 
As in another crisis 
Vessels of all shapes and sizes 
Took the army off the beaches 

At Dunkirk. 


Though the regulation bars 
Motor cars, 
See the wagonettes and phztons and the old victorias! 
At every cottage calling 
Fer their polling-station load! 
See the tlies and landaus crawling, 
Vhe horse-drawn electors hauling 
Down the winding country roads 
These no voting law controls, 
rhese police cannot disperse 
The curricle, the stage-coach and the 
non-electric hearse. 
In the voter’s finest hour 
Votes depend upon horse power, 
And the carriage will be calling 
to take veters to the polls 
SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 
Prizes are awarded of {1 for the first entry 
and §- for each of the others printed. 
Paste entrics on a POSTCARD 
As the funeral cortege passed by I stood and 
doffed my cap. As the last 
came abreast of me I wa notice 
displayed in the car window stating “Vote Tory 
and get on the road w victory.”"—Letter in 
Reynolds News. (D. Bullen 


of the funeral cars 
amazed to see a 


‘tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastora!- 


A natural antipathy towards the advocacy of the 
Christian faith by a foreigner is only to be ex- 
pected; and I therefore consider the appointment 
of a German as vicar to be inimical to the extension 
of Christ’s Kingdom through this church.—Letter 
to Brighton and Hove Herald. (F. A. Gillett.) 


“Support Mr. ,” appealed one speaker, 
“even if you do not believe he will make a good 
M.P. Behave like Conservatives."-—Purley and 
Coulsdon Advertiser. (R. W. Evely.) 


Mr. H. C. Gorer; of North London, said happy 
farnilics had been broken up because of the exces- 
sive price of drinking. 

“Sons cannot visit their parents because they 
are afraid to ask them to /nave a drink,” he said. 
—Evening Stendard. (H. Berent.) 


New Immigrants 
in Israel 


Iw a co-operative village near the Lebanese 
border, I was speaking to a group of Jews 
from Yugoslavia, trying to learn how they were 
faring. A dapper little fellow with. a pencil- 
line moustache edged into the circle and loudly 
proclaimed: ‘‘ There is discrimination here. 
They have refused me a place in the moshav 
(collective village).” 

“Why ?” I wanted to know. 

** Because I am an artist. And they do not 
want artists here,” he replied. 

““ What is your art?” I asked. 

““T am an acrobat,” he said. 

For all its comic quality, this episode illus- 
trates one of the grim difficulties facing Israel— 
the problem of immigration and its corollary, 
integration. The millionth Jew has now 
entered the country ; 20,000 more are coming 
every month ; and the population by the end of 
1951 will have topped two million. Ninety 
thousand are in reception camps. Nothing 
is asked of these people—whether they are 
well or sick, whether they have the skills Israel 
needs, or the education to learn skills, or any 
other of the questions an immigration officer 
asks an immigrant anywhere. Israel just takes 
them as long as they are Jews. 

Of the 300,000 Jews who have entered Israel 
since May 15, 1948, nearly 70 per cent. came 
from Eastern Europe and 23 per cent. from 
Turkey, North Africa and the Yemen. About 
23 per cent. were over 40 years old, while 17 
per cent. were children under nine. Nearly 
§5 per cent. of the new immigrants were un- 
skilled, and 28 per cent. were below the working 
age or unemployable. 

These figures, moieover, do not take into 
consideration the state of the health of the new 
arrivals. Among the most recent of these, the 
30,000 Jews from Yemen, at least 50 per cent., 
perhaps more, are in ill health, suffering from 
the diseases of malnutrition and the back- 
wardness of the society they left behind, in 
addition to infections, such as malaria, picked 
up on the long trek. 

Many Jews from the Arabian and North 
African countries had been living under the 
most primitive conditions. For example, few 
of the Yemenite Jews who arrived recently on 
the ‘“* Magic Carpet” operation through Aden 
were literate, and none had ever seen a bed 
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or a cake of soap before. Most had no skills 
whatsoever, and the rest had primitive trades 
of little use to Israel’s economy. 

The problera of integrating the Oriental and 
North African Jews into Israel’s economic life 
is great. That presented by the Jews on the 
opposite pole of the social scale is, to some 
extent, even greater. The Yemenite Jew, for 
instance, takes to the hardest type of work and 
is content merely because he is in the Jewish 
State. The latest influx of European Jews, 
particularly those from Poland, is another 
story. 

The early migrations from Poland, following 
the turn of the century and lasting until World 
War II, were largely idealistic, consisting of 
confirmed Zionists who trained for their future 
life in communal settlements set up for them 
in Poland and elsewhere. They expected 
every hardship that was to be encountered ; 
and the results of their labours can be seen 
to-day. But with the coming of Hitler and the 
war there was a qualitative change in the 
character of the migration. More and more 
persons who had to come because there was 
n> other place to go flocked into Palestine. 
The balance had swung from a purely idealistic 
movement to one of sheer necessity. 

What is left now in Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia is a class which would like to stay in 
Europe. These Jews were able to re-establish 
themselves in profitable businesses and would 
prefer to remain—if it were not for the fact 
that there is no longer any place in their home- 
lands for their class. Thus, of the 30,000 who 
will leave Poland for Israel between now and 
the end of August when the Polish doors will be 
shut again, perhaps eighty per cent. or more 
will be of the merchant class. 

They are being welcomed to Israel, but their 
integration into the economy will prove even 
more difficult than that of the more primitive 
people from Yemen and North Africa. They 
desire to remain in the class with which they 
identify themselves; they are unfit for the 
heartbreaking toil of tilling the land or building 
roads ; and the types of business they lost in 
Europe are already over-crowded in Israel. 

Politically, the influx from both Eastern 
Europe and the Orient will effect profound 
changes in Israel. The early immigration was 
mainly Socialist in character. To-day it is 
primarily Right-wing, the East European Jew 
consciously so, and the Oriental and North 
African Jew subconsciously so. With the East 
European Jew it is not only a matter of the class 
to which he belonged for so long; he feels a 
revulsion against any system which recalls that 
which dispossessed him back home. With the 
others, the issue is religion. Primitively 
orthodox, they fall naturally into the Religious 
Bloc of the extreme Right. 

I believe, therefore, that it is safe to forecast 
that, in the next general election, both Mr. 
Ben-Gurion’s Mapai, the United Labour Party 
coalition, and the Mapam, the more radical 
United Workers Party grouping, will lose 
strength, perhaps equally, to the parties of the 
Centre and Right. While Mr. Ben-Gurion is 
likely to retain his mandate, he will be facing 
two strong oppositions on both sides of his 
political fence. Since his personal inclination, 
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are toward the West, he may feel himself freer 
to tie his country more closely to America. The 
Mapam, while not anti-American, presses for 
friendship and trade with the Soviet Union and 
the People’s Democracies. 

The question of relations with the United 
States is of vital importance to Isracl. On 
the one hand, it cannot live without the bounty 
of America’s Jews and, in fact, would probably 
have to halt immigration if the flow of dollars 
from America should stop. On the other hand, 
it-cannot reach any level of self-sufficiency on 
American charity, but must look to Europe, 
particularly East Europe, and to the Arab 
countries for its trade and future stability. 

So far, Mr. Ben-Gurion’s Government has 
relied almost entirely on loans, investments and 
donations, chiefly from Amcrica. Loans are 
coming through and donations are still large, 
although there are increasing signs that 
American Jews are not digging as deeply into 
their pockets as they did in the past because, 
first, the cut in the U.S.A.’s excess profits 
taxes has also cut the amount of “ free ” charity 
available in the States; secondly, investment 
in Israel is of the “ long pull” rather than the 
quick turnover type; and, thirdly, U.S. 
investors and businessmen are a little alarmed 
at the agrarian Socialism of the collective 
farms and the reformist Socialism of the 
regime. 

The last-named fear is unfounded. Apart 
from the collective farms and other co-operatives 
including the Histadruth Labour Federation, 
which controls distribution of farm products 
and construction, nearly all of the economy is 
privately owned. As for relations with the 
Communist half of the wor!d, most Israclis wont 
to be neutral in the “ co'’d war.” Their con- 
ception of their country’s future is a Middle 
East Switzerland RICHARD YAFFE 


£6 a Week? 


E:rtuer because the family budget is an en- 
grossing subject or, it may be, because Lord 
Beaverbrook’s newspapers are endeavouring to 
make the £6 minimum pay packet an election 
issue, scores of readers have written to comment 
—some critically, more in broad agreement—on 
the article published last week under the title 
“The Bare Cost of Living.” The criticisms 
and the comparative budgets whicn readers 
have been good enough to send in seem to merit 
@ postscript in acknowledgment. 

First, “ professional” Mr. Brown. Inciden- 
tally, in summarising the spendable portion of 
his gross income of £16 a week, I made a slip 
spotted by numerous eagle eyes. His income 
tax is, in fact, just over £3 a week; the balance 
of the £5 which I deducted in order to arrive 
at net income includes life assurance premiums. 
For this oversight in condensing Mr. Brown’s 
accounts I apologise; but the error does not 
affect the budget—overheads, {4 os. 11d.; food, 
£3 11s.; clothing, {£1 §s.; marginals, {2 10s. 2d. 
—on which Mr. Brown and his wife live. Criti- 
cism has naturally fastened on the amount 
(36s. od.) a week spent by them on cigarettes; 
but it is also objected that their expediture of 
£65 a year on clothes is excessive. It was, in 





fact, divided in the proportion of £25 Mr. 
Brown, £40 Mrs. Brown. I am prepared to 
agree that if Mrs. Brown is (a) clever with her 
needle, and (b) has time to go bargain hunting 
at “sales,” the cost of her clothes might be 
reduced to £30. As for comparative budgets, 
I select the following as fairly representative of 
those sent in:-— 


Mr. X Mr. Y Mr. Z 





2 children) (childless) (childless) 

£ a & £s.d £ ed, 
Overheads .. 4 2 6 412 0 310 8 
Food 490 . @}2 118 6 
Clothing 100 15 0 5 0 
Marginals 15 6 8 o xr 2 
Toral os 2:0 819 0 65 4 


Mr. X spends 20s. a week on cigarettes; the 
other two families are non-smokers. All three 
claim that, in clothing, there has to be much 
“mend and make do.” Mr. Z admits that his 
diet and, particularly that of his wife, falls below 
what is nutritionally desirable. In all the “ pro- 
fessional” budgets submitted, one is struck by 
the high proportion of income absorbed by rent, 
heat and light, while the biggest fluctuating 
item is expenditure on tobacco. This whole 
salaried group seems to have become compul- 
sorily almost tectotal. 

Next, “manual” Mr. Smith. There is 
general agreement that a couple with a baby in 
London must find it difficult to make ends meet 
on £5 13s a week. One critic suggests that 
Mr. Smith might save 6s. weekly by cycling to 
work—a suggestion whose widespread adoption 
would complicate London’s traffic problems 
catastropically. Other critics protest that the cost 
of heat and light would be lower in summer. 
That is true; but this seasonal saving goes to 
meet various arrears or is eaten up by additional 
small outings. Others again resist the con- 
tention that Mr. Smith’s food budget of 33s. 3d. 
(including 3s. 9d. for canteen snacks) is inade- 
quate, and that, for a decent diet, 50s. would 
be required. In consultation with Mrs. Smith 
I have framed the following “ ideal” minimum 
account for a couple and young child: Rationed 
foods, milk, bread and potatoes, 19s. 6d.; vege- 
tables and fruit, 6s.; fish, 3s. 6d.; rabbit and 
sausages, 3s.; tinned food, 2s. 6d.; biscuits and 
bought cake, 1s. 6d.; hot drinks (other than 
tea), 1s. 6d.; jam, etc., 1s. 6d.; miscellaneous 
groceries, 4s. 6d.; sweets, 6d.; total, 44s. Add 
3s. od. for canteen smacks, and you are not far 
from the Smiths’ 50s. minimum. All the 
cheaper budgets submitted by readers seemed 
to me either demonstrably excessive in carbo- 
hydrates and deficient in protein and Vitamin C, 
or else intolerably monotonous. 

What is the conclusion? That there is a case 
for a £6 minimum weekly wage? The infla- 
tionary results of such a minimum would be 
considerable; and it is evident that an adult 
bachelor can “get by” on much less. Study 
of the household accounts both of professional 
and manual workets seems to me to lead rather 
to the conclusion that what is needed is a larger 
“ married allowance” under P.A.Y.E. and, even 
more, extension of Family Allowances if 
possible, at a doubled rate—to the first child. 

AYLMER VALLANCE 
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So They Say... 


For a few brief, intoxicating days last week 
petrol was (nearly) off the ration in Britain-— 
or at least so it appeared from some sections of 
the press. “What a shindy over a drop of 
petrol! ” exclaimed the Daily Mail ingenuously, 
when it was all over (February 13). “The 
peopl: who are making all the noise are the 
Socialists,” it continued. “At Devonport last 
Taursday Mr. Churchill made a clear and 
simple statement about petrol rationing. He 
said: ‘We are determined to put an end to it 
at the earliest possible moment. We cannot 
make any definite promise at this stage becuuse 
we do not know the facts.’”” 

It may very well be true, as the Daily Mail 
implies, that this means almost nothing; but 
how do we find this guarded admission of 
ignorance being conveyed, in banner headlines, 
to the reading public? 


Evening Standard, February 9:— 
CHURCHILL: MORE PETROL—1I00 MILES MUR 
EACH WEEK? 
Daily Mail, February 10:— 
WHY NOT MORE PETROL? —CHURCHILL, A.A., AND 
R.AC ALL DEMAND TO KNOW. 
Daily Express, February 10:— 
THE PETROL IS THERE—TORIES WOULD GIVE 
MORE BASIC—WINSTON: RATION MIGHT END. 
Daily Graphic, February 10: — 
CHURCHILL CHALLENGES SOCIALISTS ON PETROL 
—-MORE PETROL ‘ POSSIBLE.’ 
Daily Express, February 11: — 
PETROL ROW BLOWS UP 
Daily Mail, February 11:— 
THIS PALTRY PETROL RATION-— NO EXCUSE.” 
Daily Graphic, February 11:— 
MORE PETROL—NOW GAITSKELL DROPS A HINT. 
‘The other side: Daily Herald : PerRoL—or 
BREAD?; News Chronicle: ATTLEE: IT’S FOOD 
OR PETROL. 


By Sunday (February 12), however, the 
papers had begun to see the red light, and there 
was hardly a mention of petrol amongst the lot 
(particularly as the only speech on the subject 
was one by Sir Stafford Cripps: tTosacco 
BEFORE PETROL). By Monday, with the excep- 
tion of the indefatigable Daily Graphic (rors 
RETURN TO THE ATTACK OVER PETROL) the magic 
word had been forgotten or relegated to the 
inside pages of the Conservative papers. (The 
News Chronicle reported that Australia’s Food 
for Britain Fund was being jeopardised by 
“more petrol” hints, as Australians “cannot 
conceive of any British Government putting 
petrol before food.”) One paper, with an eye 
cocked for further stunts, added a caveat: 

Daily Mirror, February 13:— 
TORY PETROL STUNT WINS VOTES #OR LABOUR. 
. this boomerang may prevent another Con- 
servative vote-winning stunt.. there is 
reason to believe that a guarded pledge of 
cheaper cigarettes and tobacco was to be 

sprung on the public at the last moment... . 
Lord Beaverbrook, in fact, jumped the gun. 
Daily Express, February 13:-- 

Put Mr. Churchill back into power, and you 

may expect cheaper cigarettes. .. . 

AUTOLYCUS 
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The Moment of Truth 


lt was Holy Weck of 1933, and we were in 
Seville: the town seemed to bubble and seethe 
with the goodwill, the energy and the relief 
released by the Republic. Holy Week meant 
bull-fighting, of a superior excellence. Belmonte 
was a memory, but there were new men of skill, 
whose daring had not yet been vitiated by the 
possession of much wealth and a great name. 
A. had never seen a corrida, but was willing to try 
one. I bought tickets in the Sol y Sombra, Sol 
involving too much glare, Sombra being too dear. 

We were staying at a small hotel which was 
very good indeed, There was a notable waiter, 
whose graceful manners and gestures as he 
peeled an orange for A., with a knife, completely 
overcame the impression made by his habit of 
hawking up the catarrh in his throat, from which 
all !berians seem to suffer. And there were two 
really remarkable guests, a Spaniard and an 
Englishwoman. 

At meals, the Spaniard sat near the door into 
the dining-room, with an insignificant com- 
panion. He was the fattest man we had ever 
seen; vastly, monumentally, globally, but, and 
this is the point, not grotesquely fat. He carried 
the colossal burden of his generous flesh with 
unconquerable grace. One is apt to think 
of the Spaniard as lean: but this immensely fat 
man was so Spanish that he could not have been 
anything else. 

When we came into the dining room he was 
already there, always; and when we left he 
remained, still eating. Each time we passed him 
he would pause to bow across the table, and 
not even Godoy, at his most seductive, can ever 
have bowed with a more courtly grace. But 
above all these distinctions of person and man- 
ner, was that of his voice. We listened for it 
the more eagerly, as he used it rarely. The key 
was that of the bass viol at its deepest: it was 
fruity, redolent of olive oil and the most mature 
and subtle of sweet Malaga wines. 

Our country-woman, in age between fifty and 
sixty, was tall, slender, soldierly, and beautifully 
tailored. She was handsome, and seemed to 
have more money and fewer eccentricities than 
the normal type of distressed English gentle- 
women who, before the war, were common in 
all the Mediterranean lands. She spoke Spanish 
correctly, which Andalucians do not, but with 
an uncompromisingly English accent and intona- 
tion. Yet hers was the second voice in that 
room which was rare and which was music. 

But even had her voice been ordinary she 
would, I think, have imposed herself. As it was, 
the waiters and the proprietor were terrified of 
her. Not because she was rude to them; I 
imagine that she was incapable of rudeness to 
a servant. But there was in her manner, her 
carriage, her glance, and the indifference with 
which she beheld the world, the integrity of 
an austere self-discipline which was overwhelm- 
ingly impressive. Here, if ever such exis ed, 
was a woman mistress of her soul, and therefore 
of the souls of those who had to serve her. And 
something in her rigidity proclaimed her a vir- 
gin; and that too the Spaniards respect, when it 
is sufficiently guarded to render its destruction 
distasteful, impossible or impious. 


During luncheon on the day of the corrida, 
A. talked too loudly about what was to come, 
as was to be expected. As for me, | had first 
seen a bullfight when I was ten, I had seen 
others since then, and had long taken up a 
certain attitude concerning them. Bull-fighting 
is atrocious, and ought to be put down. Mean- 
while, it is exciting and very agreeable to watch, 
if the matador knows his business: if he does 
not, I would as soon watch a slaughterman at 
work. At its best it is Ballet raised to the power 
n by the presence of danger, and the inevita- 
bility of death. 

While we were eating the oranges peeled by 
the courteous martyr to catarrh, the English 
lady rose and approached us for the first time. 
She stood by our table, tall, commanding, her 
head politely inclined when I rose. A. asked 
her to sit down, and she did so but refused a 
glass of wine. “I could not,” she said, “help 
overhearing your conversation.” And she ex- 
plained, in her beautiful voice and correct 
English, that she had lived long in Spain. She 
named the country and its people with a kind 
of distance, far above contempt. She was by 
no means the Englishwoman abroad, disliking 
the natives. She would, one felt, have beheld 
a hotel dining-room full of English people with 
precisely the same icy tolerance. 

She came quickly to the point of her self- 
introduction: she had never been to a bull-fight; 
she wished, for the same reasons as she had 
overheard A. express, to do so; and she pre- 
ferred to face what, she felt, would be a disagree- 
able ordeal, in the company of a countrywoman. 
She confessed to this weakness without false 
shame. 

The chasseur was called and sent off to try 
exchanging our two tickets for three together. 
At great expense, he succeeded. 

There was very good bullfighting that day, 
but I saw less of it than I might have done, 
having the more interesting spectacle of A.’s 
reaction, arid that of our companion. A., by 
nature calm, and almost unreasonably indulgent 
to and considerate of animals, became wildly 
excited: when the more actively enthusiastic 
of the afficionados threw their hats into the 
arena, she snatched my new panama from my 
head and threw it after them. And as I had not 
the courage to jump into the ring during an 
interval, to recover it, I daresay some member 
of a quadrilla is still wearing it. 

But it was the older woman who was more 
interesting: leaning forward, so that I could not 
see her expression, she was motionless, making 
no sign whatever of approval or disapproval. 
Her immobility and silence made me uneasy, 
they were not broken even when, in the pauses 
between bouts, the dead bull, ignominious and 
pitiful, was dragged from the arena, and pre- 
parations were made for the next bull, the next 
matador, The only sign she made was during 
the third fight, when a dramatic and brilliant 
political demonstration was followed by the 
wounding of a matador. 

The quadrilla and the picador had finished 
their baiting of the bull, a huge beast, very tall, 
from Miura. The matador was facing it alone, 
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a slender figure in white, his sword draped with 
a scarlet capa, his shadow as dark and clear-cut 
as an iron template upon the sand. Bull and 
man were involved in a mutually generated ten- 
sion, growing intolerable as the seconds passed, 
the tension which can only be followed by what 
the Spanish call the Moment of Truth, which 
is the moment of dying. 

There was a slight disturbance at the barrera, 
to which, gratefully, we gave our over-tried 
attention. A youth had vaulted into the arena, 
run like a streak across the sand, planted 
himself between the matador and the bull, and 
whipped a silk rag of scarlet from inside his 
jacket. He shook it out before the bull; it was 
large, and lettered on it in white were the words: 
“Death to Gil Robles.” 

There was a murmur from the crowd. The 
bull charged; and, with consummate grace and 
skill, the young demonstrator received the mas- 
sive, horned head in his cape, turned the beast, 
and so went through a series of the lovely 
motions, made so poignantly effective to watch 
by the mortal danger of the man, his slightness 
against the great swift bulk of the bull, and the 
knowledge that the bull is doomed. 

For perhaps two minutes the amateur held 
the attention of the animal, the huge audience, 
even the matador. Then, while the bull paused 
to breathe, head down, neck dark with blood, 
the politico turned his back, bowed to the 
matador, flung down, flat upon the sand, the cape 
upon which the words of his slogan were sewn, 
so that all could read, ran gracefully to the 
barrier, and vaulted it into the waiting arms of 
the police. 

It was this incident which caused our friend 
to make a short, nervous movement of im- 
patience. She still did not speak. But when the 
matador, having tried to resume control of the 
bull, which had now been in the arena too long 
for safety, was trapped between the animal and 
barrier and pinned through the thigh upon one 
long, sweetly curved horn, she uttered an 
“ah!” of annoyance, like that of a person who 
has just missed a train. 

It was in the pause following the death of 
the fourth bull that A. said she would like to 
go. She felt, she said, as if she had eaten too 
much and had too many manzanillas. I spoke 
to our companion: I had some difficulty in 
attracting her attention, and when she did turn 
her head to me I had trouble, which I did not 
at once understand, in convincing myself that 
she heard me. “We think we should go now.” 

She looked at me but not as if she saw me, 
and I saw her eyes: they were oddly unguarded, 
naked, very bright, as if a cataract had been 
stripped from them, to leave them newly 
shining. I repeated, but with less: confidence, 
that we thought of leaving. “Leaving?” she 
said vaguely, and then, curtly, “Leaving? Oh, 
no! There are still two bulls to die.” And she 
returned her attention to the bustle in the arena. 

We left her there, without ceremony, for it 
was clear that she had already left us. A.’s ex- 
citement had somewhat subsided. We had tea 
at the hotel, with the lounge to ourselves. Talk- 
ing of what we had seen, A.’s excitement rose 
again, and she got to her feet, seized her light 
coat from the back of a chair, and began, to the 
peril of the tea-things, to demonstrate veronicas, 
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to try imitating the captivating grace of the 
matador de los Reyes. ‘There was a soft, slow 
clapping from the door of the lounge as, losing 
her balance, she collapsed into her chair. 
Startled, we both looked up: our immensely 
corpulent Spaniard was standing there, more 
impressively enormous than ever now that we 
saw him standing erect. He was smiling a little 
one-sidedly. “You have been to the corrida?” 
he said. I replied that we had. He nodded, and 
for a moment said nothing, and then suddenly, 
disconcertingly, be broke out, passionately— 
absurdly ignorant of or indifferent to the incon- 
grtuity between his appearance and his manner— 
“T wish you had not gone! I wish you had not! 


The Arts and 


TWO CONCERTS 


Qvver the week-end the Philharmonia Concert 
Society, which has hitherto not always succeeded 
in carrying out its brave intentions, sponsored two 
evenings of unusual interest: a chamber music 
concert at the Wigmore Hall and an orchestral 
concert at Covent Garden. Both were poorly 
supported. Evidently the poor concert-giver is 
now on the horns of a dilemma: if he confines 
himself to popular favourites, he is not only 
abused by the critics but finds that the fickle 
public itself has reached saturation point; if he 
chooses rare music, the minority audience is likely 
to decide against braving the winter cold for the 
sake of something which, as they reasonably feel, 
is “sure to turn up sooner or later in the Third 
Programme.” 

And it must be admitted that the orchestral 
programme, although one might have regarded it 
with indulgence by one’s fireside, proved quite too 
scrappy and insubstantial for a public occasion. 
But it had the merit of introducing a conductor 
of some distinction in Igor Markewitch, known 
as the author of a lively book on Italy and as the 
successful rejuvenator of the Florentine Orchestra. 
Under his clear and decisive beat, the Philhar- 
monia played with real delicacy and tonal bloom: 
I have not heard a better performance of 
Stravinsky's Apollo Musagetes, that delightful 
essay in neo-classicism, with its one shockingly 
cheap patch. But not even M. Markewitch could 
disguise the weakness of Strauss’s Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme suite (a box of chocolates without 
delicious centres); and by the time we had 
reached Prokofiev’s Peter and the Woif we longed 
to know what this conductor could make of a 
solid classical or romantic masterpiece. The pro- 
gramme also contained a Nocturne by Panufnik, 
a young Polish composer, by whose Lullaby for 
29 strings and z harps I remember being much 
taken a year or two ago at The Hague. The 
Nocturne, like the Lullaby, lies wide open to the 
charge of aimless impressionism: it might be the 
work of a latter-day Delius. . It consists of an 
ingeniously sustained and elaborated crescendo— 

ecrescendo pattern, a single arc, beginning and 
ending with eerie, remote sonorities. The proces- 
sion of chords to and from the central climax 
make an undeniably logical effect; but the move- 
ment of the music is so rigidly confined to a 
succession of crotchets, three in a bar, and so 
devoid of contrapuntal interest, that a kind of 
monotony is induced. In a sense, no doubt, that 
is the composer’s intention, and the piece is not 
exactly dull: it exerts the hypnotic power of a 
sinister sequence in a silent film—such a film, 
say, as the Renoir Fall of the House of Usher. 





it is the one thing in my country of which I 
am ashamed, ashamed!” The intense feeling 
in his voice, expression and manner were, in the 
circumstances, embarrassing. He turned 
clumsily and left us subdued. 

That night we went unwillingly to dinner, but 
we need not have worried. As we entered the 
dining-room, the fat Spaniard was in his place. 
He bowed across the table with his customary 
courtesy. We took our places. Presently, our 
countrywoman came in, crossed the floor briskly, 
gave us her usual slight, unsmiling inclination 
of the head, and sat down. She did not speak 
to us again. The corrida was over. 

Epwarp Hyams 


Entertainment 


I have a feeling, which cannot, at present, be 
substantiated (the recent recorded broadcast of 
his Rustic Symphony was technically wretched), 
that there is more in Andrzej Panufnik than the 
extreme sensibility to tone-colour and the ability 
to produce magical effects of suspended time, 
which is all we have so far sampled. 

The principal event of the chamber concert 
was a performance of Jandcek’s song-cycle, The 
Diary of One who Vanished. Behind this work 
of the Moravian master lies one of the strangest 
histories imaginable. In 1916 a village boy of 
good family, known to us only by the initials 
J. D., disappeared from his home. The police, at 
first suspecting a crime, found the young man’s 
diary, which contained 22 poems in that folk style 
which is still, in Moravia, a living tradition; and 
these proved to be no mere copies or literary 
imitations, but his own story set down in a com- 
pressed, but perfectly intelligible, shape. Janik, 
respectable, God-fearing and conventional to an 
almost unsympathetic degree, had been seduced 
by a hot-blooded gipsy named Zefka; the poems 
paint the conflict of emotions before and after 
this crisis in his young life, and culminate in his 
determination to depart with the gipsy and their 
infant son, and make a new life elsewhere. 

The deep feeling and rough evocative power of 
these brief poems made a strong impression when 
they were published in a Brno newspaper; and 
Janacek immediately set them to music. The 
cycle is one of the most characteristic works of 
his maturity; the course of events is depicted with 
the emotional veracity of a novelist. The soft 
Moravian dialect generates, it seems spon- 
taneously, a series of pregnant phrases; now harsh 
and jagged, now romantic and voluptuous. The 
piano part, often imitating or imitated by the 
voice, paints in bare, but telling outline the 
setting of this rustic drama; twilight, dawn, the 
lark, the ploughing oxen, the heat of the day and 
the cool darkness of the forest. In the central 
scenes, Zefka’s voice (mezzo-soprano) is heard, 
caressing but not theatrically “ seductive”; and in 
the wonderfully imaginative forest scene three 
distant female voices add a mysterious new per- 
spective to the picture. With the boy's deter- 
mination to break away from family and home, 
a certain gaicty and strength comes into his music, 
which culminates in two tremendous high Cs of 
heroic decision; it is the moment at which be 
becomes a man. This climax is one of the great 
things in the literature of song. 

Richard Lewis, whose musicianship is ready 
for any enterprise, from Idomeneo to Pique Dame 
and Le Vin Herbé, was very fine in the closing 
sequence; Constance Shacklock did not al!to- 
gether know her part, a3 Zefka. The piano writing, 
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both technically and interpretatively, bristles with 
difficulties, and demands a fine concert pianist; 
John Wills tackled it pluckily, but it was really a 
task for Louis Kenwner (who had distinguished 
himself in the Balakirev Sonata). It was surpris- 
ing how much of the spirit of this curious master- 
piece came through, since not even Debussy or 
Mussorgsky is rnore recalcitrant to translation. 
DesMonD SHAWE-TAYLOR 


THE RETURN OF THE IMAGE 


For the sculptor, form and space are always 
actual, not illusory: the illusion of either is the 
painter’s province: When the sculptor drives a 
narrowing tunnel through wood or stone he is 
creating a physical reality in terms of actual space 
—or rather, in terms of solid form meceung a 
defined acrial space at a mutual boundary of defi- 
nition. The surface, of wood or stone, is that 
defining boundary, definitive equally of a solid 
(reading inwards) and a volume of air (reading 
outwards) the true sculptor thus creates in 
terms of volume, and whether the work is 
abstract or figurative, we inevitably apprehend it 
at first as a harmony of contrasted volumes-— 
volume in every case becoming articulate as form. 

Miss Barbara Hepworth, whose new sculpture 
and drawings are now at the Lefevre, has always 
thought in these terms. Indeed, the main criti- 
cism which her work has prompted in the past 
has been that the formal discipline was too in- 
tense; the concentration on formal purity had 
excluded every non-formal ingredient. With the 
present exhibition this criticism becomes obse- 
lete. We need not retract. Those too geometrical 
pebbles and half-hollowed-out egg-forms of pre- 
vious exhibitions were too ascetic, too cleansed of 
that rich complement of conflicting emotions 
which pure form needs if it is to achieve the com- 
plex condition of art, if it is to become a full 
statement. But in her new sculpture, the human 
form (a face in some; the whole figure in others) 
everywhere presses through the skin of the lep- 
sided spheres, or the springing columms with their 
concave surfaces. We realise, though, that the 
formalism of the earlier work was inevitable, the 
only way by which she could have come at her 
present remarkable quality. For her new sculp- 
ture in no way contradicts her old: but it shows 
additions; and they are precisely the additions 
one had hoped for. In introducing the profiles 
of nose, lips, chin, forehead, or tae engraved out- 
line of a hand or eye, Barbara Hepworth is en- 
hancing, not diluting, the qualiry und power of 
her own abstraction. The addition of an element 
of representation has resulted in her abstract 
rhythm being elevated from a geometrical to a 
poetic condition. Instead of a demonstration in 
stone of the mechanics of form we are now pre- 
sented with an image, and an image, often, of 
great beauty. 

To describe this beauty is not easy. Where 
Henry Moore involves us always in profound 
human emotions—troubled emotion concerning 
our own origin and fate—Barbara Hepworth's 
world is crystalline, remote; her beings are visi- 
tors from a subterranean or a lunar region. In- 
deed her superbly simple The Cosdon Head, 2. 
has the lively, rocking, lopsided form i the wan- 
ing moon and wears the same expression— 
inscrutable, cosmic, remote; but alive. Incident- 
ally this new willingness to admit into her works 
the disturbing and disordering representational 
clement is accompanied by a less stringcat, less 
geometrical attitude to the actual forms them- 
selves 

It is a possible critscism of Barbara Hepworth’s 
sculpture that in her eagerness not to violate her 
material she in fact allows it to influence or 
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modify her conception too much. The sculp- 
tural problem she sets herself is not usually as 
complex as that of a Moore reclining figure: 
indeed it frequently involves no more than a 
single trunk variously planed and gouged—for 
example, Rhythmic Form, 7, in rosewood. Even 
the mother and child, Eocene, 8, is but a single 
body of stone, eaten away by concavities at the 
front, like an extremely complicated pebble (but 
possibly this piece is also too pictorial in its 
rhythms?). She rarely tackles the sort of problem 
you get when the arm leaves the main body at the 
shoulder and, after piercing space with the elbow 
returns to it again at the hip. There are no complex 
bridges of this sort. To all this, however, it 
could be replied that she has made the single, 
slim, taut, gouged, slightly bending column her 
own: that she has no need to cut away as deeply 
as Moore, for instance: that the exquisite and 
comparatively shallow undulations of a tense sur- 
face, in which the concave and convex are fasci- 
natingly interwoven, is adequate recompense for 
the absence of weightier contrasts. 

I have left to the last the most exciting piece 
of all; and it is the one which indicates the great- 
est advance: Biolith, 4. Completely original, 
and completely successful, this ton of blue 
ancaster stone has the outline—again—oi the 
waning (or waxing?) moon: in mass a flattened 
sphere, grooved down the middle and pierced by 
a hole which becomes the second eye of two faces 
engraved on back and front. Thus one profile of 
a face is visible from any angle and this may be 
doubled by a shadow in a certain light, giving the 
suggestion of a face in movement—the natural 
turning movement of head and neck. A work of 
this quality is a work of genius. 

Patrick HERON 


RADIO NOTES 


Ons of the most interesting of recent talks has 
been A. H. Basson’s The Mechanisation of 
Thought. Complicated logical machines, it 
appears, are quite as feasible as machines for 
performing elaborate mathematical calculations. 
Reduce your premises to suitable formulas, feed 
them through the mechanism, and an answering 
formula rendering the correct conclusion and no 
other will be fed back to you. Compare this with 
what happens when you ask questions at an 
election meeting, and you will see that another 
revolution is on the way. Theoretically the 
possibilities are boundless. Professor Ayer and 
Father Copleston, whose celebrated discussion 
on logical positivism was mechanically reproduced 
last week, might themselves be replaced by 
mechanical contrivances ab imtio, and two 
laborious yet fallible logicians released to useful 
employment. But the machine has at present a 
fatal flaw. Cheerfully truthful about all things 
else, it is lialble to tell occasional small lies about 
itself. Here, it seems, is yet another of man’s 
creations that partakes of his own corrupted 
nature. 

The Radio Times’s announcement of Focus on 
Thrillers was ominous. Focus, we were told, was 
going to behave “more light-heartedly than 
usual "’—and what, on the air, light-heartedness 
can mean every listener knows. The actual pro- 
gramme was certainly neither critical nor sub- 
stantially informative, but it did represent a clever 
telescoping of radio-magazine and crazy-show 
technique. The pistol-shots, screams, malign 
guffaws, creaking doors and braking cars sprayed 
inconsequently across the babble of addicts, 
librarians, publishers, initiates at Detection Clubs, 
policemen, eminent practitioners and the like, 
struck me as being genuinely funny. But in this 
I may have been singular, like the solitary juryman 
in Bardell v. Pickwick. 

Focus decanted a generous measure of nonsense 
into thirty minutes; I am not sure that Sean 
O’Faolain was equally successful in cramming 


very presence of your subject, and thea to drown 
his voice beneath your own, intent to explain 
how he works, can give an impression of un- 
manrerliness such as no mixture of citation and 
comunent on a printed page involves the hazard 
of. O’Faolain, who spoke his own commentary, 
seemed conscious of this danger. His irony, 
when it was touched in, was moderate and 


In ; : 
Novel, Loe David Cecil achieved in brief space 
© mak pueieive Miatenias. the guuiee of 
Scott. ne recently re-read Nostromo, 1 
found myself ittle inclined to doubt the proposi- 
tion that Old Mortality is the finest political novel 
in the world. But anyone the 
passage in The Antiquary —_ by E. M. Forster 
to prove Scott’s irnaginati ive poverty must have 
been delighted by Loed David's deftness in going 
direct to it for an outstanding instance of Scott’s 
command of dramatic poetry in his novels. 
MICHAEL INNES 


THE MOVIES 


“That Others May Live,” at the Cameo- 
Polytechnic 


“Twelve O’Clock h,”? at the Gaumont 
and the Marble Arch Pavilion 


ROM too much suffering, as from too little, we 
do not expect good art; it was with some reluct- 
ance, therefore, that I took my seat at the 
Polytechnic, where they are showing the film of 
the Warsaw ghetto. If the story of Warsaw itself 
is tragic (and already disinfected in histories as 
the “most brilliant” of the Nazi campaigns), 
what terms remain for this hell within hell? The 
Warsaw ghetto was created by the Nazis in 1940, 
and three years later, after fierce resistance, it and 
its inhabitants were annihilated. How could such 
an atrocity be revived on the screen? Wouldn’t 
it prove too appalling to contemplate, or, if 
glossed over, take its place among those conven- 
tional tributes which already make the war seem a 
long distance off? The second, as the easiest 
way-out, appeared likely. But in fact the makers 
of That Others May Live have compromised 
staunchly; a balance has been struck between the 
too frightful and the too memorial, and the result 
—for me at any rate—is a film that realises its 
theme with dignity and feeling. 

Restraint accomplishes a good deal. Warsaw 
falls: one air raid, an officer returning as a fugi- 
tive, the Nazi street patrols, establish the fact. 
In an apartment house, a Jewish family awaits 
its persecutors; a doctor, found to have Jewish 
blood, is blackmailed by a fellow-citizen out of 
flat and possessions; the untouchable arm-bands 
are issued; the segregation begins, and with the 
ghetto itself we are made aware less of the 
huddled quarter with barbed-wire entrances than 
of a Kafka-like wall—-Occupation this side, 
disease and death that. The children, Jew and 
Gentile—among the small group of pecple we 
have been following—begin very quickly to wear 
all the attitudes, from resistance to treachery, that 
divide their elders. Through their senses, very 
largely, we experience the. coming catastrophe. 
They slip in and out of holes like rats; one of 
them plies a bicycle-taxi about the town, another 
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sews in.a sweat-shop within; and on the run or 
rounded up in a herd they make an individual 
unforced appeal. It is the most frightful of ad- 
ventures, but adventure all the same. 

First-rate acting by the all-Potish cast, the in- 
terlocking of situation and character, and a 
reticence in the face of horrors have given 
unusual solidity to a film that has its make-shift 
moments, particularly at the climax. The director, 
who appears among the titles as Aleksander Ford, 
hasn’t a brilliant touch, but he knows his human 
material and keeps his head. He achieves the 
sweep of his drama; and if, here and there, a last 
telephone call is made too long or a burning beam 
falls too pat, we remark the fact without irrita- 
tion. An out-and-out realism hasn’t fashioned 
this film’s reality. To its credit let us note also 
that the Warsaw sewers are only a tenth as 
palatial as those that were to await Mr. Welles in 
Vienna. 

By contrast, the merit of Twelve O’Clock High 
lies precisely in its sharp focus on a few days’ 
strain at an American bomber station in England. 
One of its old officers bikes out after the war to 
find dismantled huts and grasses sprouting out of 
the runway; a ghostly slipstream, a sing-song out 
of the years interrupted by ominously marching 
chords take us into the past. The conventional 
flashback beautifully brought off, the film goes 
on to impress its tensions as economically as 
possible. These are in the early days of day- 
bombing, with too much to do and too few to 
do it; an end must be put to heroic losses, and to 
mend the strain comes an iron disciplinarian. 
The fact that we accept—or three-quarters accept 
~—Mr. Gregory Peck in the part is a tribute to 
his acting. His pilots have to be dug out of the 
few comforts remaining to them, he bullies them 
and pulls them through, and then himself breaks 
down. There is no dawdling to a climax in Twelve 
O’Clock High, and the raid over Germany, 
staggeringly put on, reveals in action the machine 
whose parts have been disagreeing. No more 
dramatic study of the expert fighting man as such 
has been achieved: he doesn’t even write home, 
and his long-delayed moments when he gets a 
pass to London are no concern of ours. Script, 
camera, and direction—by Henry King—have 
been fashioned to this one scrutiny. 

WiLtiaM WHITEBAIT 


“A Room With a View,” at the Arts Theatre, 
Cambridge 

The adaptors of E. M. Forster’s novel were right 
to take their dialogue from the book. What a relief 
to hear instead of modern staccato lines sentences 
written by someone who has an ear for the rise and 
fall of the voice! Moreover, the subtlety of the 
novel was not lost, because Norman Marshall took 
care to preserve the balance between naturalism and 
symbolism. The play is full of echoes; at moments 
of crisis Lucy and Miss Bartlett call for the middle- 
class soporifics of coffee and chocolate, but are unable 
to drink them because reality has broken through 
the class fortifications; we see how Lucy’s character 
oscillates between the positive good sense of her 
mother and Miss Bartlett’s negative gentility. 
The characters exist because the producer knows 
what they are: among the best an excellent vignette 
of the New Woman by Joyce Tyler, and a fine per- 
formance by Colin Trevor of Cecil Vyse. And yet 
there is something wrong with the play. The 
dramatic conflict in the novel is the struggle for Lucy. 
Will she be for ever imprisoned by her own vigorous 
middle-class home or, as variants, by the genteel 
society of maiden ladies and celibate parsons or her 
etiolated, cultured London fiancé, Cecil? Or will 
she be saved by the vitality of Italy and George 
Emerson’s kiss which showed her what it means to 
be loved for oneself and not for the relation in which 
one stands to society? The first choice is admirably 
presented, the second hardly at all: Italy, with its 
sensual freedom and with the murder which reveais 
the true springs of Art, is off-stage; and George 
Emerson is a shadow. The alternative to intolerant, 
virginal, class-Christianity escapes from the drama. 
Milton Rosmer, who plays old Mr. Emerson so 
admirably in Act I finds himself cast in the role 
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of a Shavian preacher in Act II]; and what we want 
then is not a preacher but the catalyst of drarnatic 
action to change Lucy’s heart. These failings, how- 
ever, did noc destroy the air of distinction which 
permeated the production; and a good part of that 
distinction was due to the genuine and simple per- 
formance of Elenna Fraser as Lucy. ‘She was a 
girl worth saving. 


“The Leopard,” at the Bedford 

You might fancy that life in a srnall whaling- 
station on an island off the Norwegian coast is bound 
to be dull. Not so: Miss Dorothy Hale contrives 
to madden the lavender with magenta in plenty. 
How should an English girl react to the discovery 
that the supposedly ex-G.L., half-Norwegian manager 
of the island enterprise, Peer Halvorsen, is in fact 
a German who changed his uniform but not his 
National Socialist philosophy? Denounce him? But 
then she is still neurotically obsessed by love for a 
German husband who heard the fatal call of father- 
land in 1939. A dilemma—made still more painful 
when her unacknowledged child (off-stage, but said 
to have all the Nordic qualities of his defects) falls 
on the rocks and is killed by Peer, lest his fractured 
spine make him a life-long un-Nordic weakling. 
Miss Hale’s mechanics-—the tell-tale bullet by which 
Peer is finally shown up, the mandolin whose 
strumming covers his final escape from the vengeful 
islanders’ knive;—do not always succeed in creating 
that necessary suspension of disbelief; nor does she 
quite persuade one that the girl would be cured of 
neurosis by the realisation that National Socialists 
(or is it all Germans?) must destroy what they seck 
to build. But w the first two acts, at least, there is 
stress and tension; and, as Peer, Albert Lieven misses 
none of his chances. In the part of the English 
girl, Vivienne Bennett seemed to be a shade over- 
bothered (perhaps understandably) by het own com- 
plexities. Pat Nye supplied excellently the kindly 
Norwegian background. On the whole, a brave 
venture, which might have been more successful if 
Miss Hale hac not tried to answer quite so many 
questions. As it is, The Leopard hovers a litile 
uneasily between action thriller, psychological study 
and symbolic treatment of the Welianschauung of 
the Third Reich. 


Enamels, at Gimpel Fils 


The restoration of lost arts to life now extends 
to enamelling, thanks to such artists as Pierre and 
Suzanne Frémont, twenty of whose mostly small but 
invariably charming “ pictures” are now to be seen 
at Gimpel Fils in South Molton Street. Madame 
Frémont’s are perhaps the most attractive. Many are 
still-life flower pictures (Marguerites, 21, ate calmly 
explosive, and Anémones blanches, 25, withdrawn, 
half-open, crinkly). Small in scale, these enamels by 
Suzanne Frémont have rare richness (precisely as 
much richness as they can stand) largely because of 
a perfect marriage of subject, scale and treatment. 
By comparison her husband's tiny landscapes do not 
share this quality of a simple conception (three 
anemones and a jug—no more) sitnply but most 
happily executed in just the right terms, the right 
degree of purely decorative blobbiness. His are 
slightly more suggestive of something reduced in 
scale: the tiny version of a larger composition. Also, 
a masculine preoccupation with structure shows in 
his tiny, slightly cubistic landscapes---sometimes no 
more than four inches by five. But his colour is less 
jewel-like than in the enamels by his wife, and is 
more reminiscent of restrained oilpaint. For her 
the actual blob of enamel, merged in, but distinct, 
still, from its neighbours, is the beginning and end 
of her art. 


“ Tomorrow's Bride,” at the Preview Theatre 
Club 

The Preview Theatre Club, which reckons among 
its vice-presidents Mr. Felix Aylmer, Miss Jane 
Baxter, Mr. James Bridie and other distinguished 
theatrical names, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Robert Eddison, “aims to present new plays of cul- 
tural value.” It opened its activities at the Lyric 
Theatre (Shaftesbury Avenuc) last Sunday with a 

performance of Tomorrow's Bride, by Lydia Ragosin. 
= Cultural value” seems a slightly unpromisine form 


of definition. There are plays of various types, good 
ce bad of their type; and this approach fails to sug- 
gest that a serious piece of drarnatic writing, instinct 
perhaps with “cultural value,” must also be capable 
cf coming to life in a theatre. Tomorrow’s Bride was, 
undeniably, serious; it might have made a passable 
historical novel; it didn’, make a play. Its subject 
is a Manchester mill-owning femily in the bad pre- 
Chartist days, when poverty and revolution inflamed 


the first with sound conviction; the other, the vision- 
ary, was perhaps too tempting to the noble voice and 
bearing of Mr. Robert Eddison. The play constantly 
exceeded its own bounds with set speeches of reckless 
length and irrelevance; especially so in the part of a 
galloping Irish widow, trapped between passion and 
Ireland, and played by Miss Barbara Couper. Such 
excess wasn’t made less irritating by the patent intelli- 
gence of the author and occasional evidence that she 
could write a good play. 


Correspondence 


RURAL ELECTIONEERING 


Str,—Critic speaks of the failure w “hot up” 
this election up to the present. In this rural con- 
stituency, always described in the past as a Tory 
stronghold, our experience is the reverse. In spite 
of downpours of rain, our village meetings are well 
attended, anything between 30 and 70 ro ene turning 
ut in villages with a population of under 400. They 
sit on wooden benches and behind cramped school 
desks and wait for the candidate’s arrival even 
though closing-time is rapidly approaching. 

All our meetings, unlike the "45 election, have 
been attended by Tories, and the Tory Circus, a 
gang of about six hecklers, follow me from mecting 
to meeting monotonously asking the same questions 
(Marshall Aid, Italian apples, and who introduced 
family allowances?) at each meeting. At first our 
lamp-lit schools made it difficult for them to read 
their crutnpled typewritten questions, but now that 
we all know them by heart I start my speech by 
answering the questions, though this method has 
never yet stopped the hecklers from asking them all 
over again. Their “ questions” are, of course, in fact 


short speeches. Last night in a village with a | 
mixture of agricultural workers and well-to-do resi- | 
dents, the Tory Circus leader was shouted down | 
when I explained that his question had been asked | 


and answered at two consecutive meetings which he 
had attended the night before. There was uproar 
for a few minutes and cheers and counter-cheers 
such as this very respectable village can’t have heard 
for many years. After I had left for the next village, 
the gang got up and clattered out just as a supporting 


speaker rose to her feet, and the audience shouted | 


good riddance after them. 

The Tories’ nomination paper target was 
announced as 20,000. Every means of persuasion is 
used to get signatures and full use is made of people’s 
credulity and the fear which still exists among tied- 
cottage occupants. Numbers of papers have also 
been signed by people who had no idea what they 
were signing. 
candidate “had got to have these signatures before 
he could run.” Not wanting to be a spoil-sport, she 
duly signed, although she had already signed my 
nomination paper a few days previously. 

An old-age pensioner, on being asked to sign by a 
leading figure in the local market town, made the 
excuse that he had not got his pen. He was lent 
a pen and on demurring still further he was offered 
the gentleman's glasses. 

At every meeting I have explained to puzzled 
audiences that in fact only one nomination paper is 
necessary and have stressed that, though they may 
find it difficult or impossible to refuse the request of 
landlord or employer, the ballot is secret. This has 
produced a venomous attack in the local press on 
my “ Socialist morals.” 

We still have to overcome the fear among the 
small trader and his wife that to admit Socialist 
sympathy is to court social stigma. A retired busi- 
ness man said: “I'll help vou if vou'll send enveloves 


One woman was told that the Tory | 


to my house, but if the mag hext door knew that I 
was a Socialist he'd never ask us in w coffee.” 
Lansbury Cicery McCaut. 


SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS 

Sin,—-Most graduates, I fancy, will have given @ 
wry smile as they read the article by the High Master 
of Manchester Grammar School; even his plea for 
better salaries will, I fear, have left them cold. 

Last year Manchester Grammar School boasted 
1,385 pupils. In this school boys are pumped, 
systematically and thoroughly, with information so 
that they may sit for and pass School Certificate and 
Higher School Certificate Examinations. A boy mot 
up to School Certificate Standard in 
at the age of 14 stands in danger of being super- 
annuated, and every year wave after wave of these 
14- and 15-year-old lads are pressed into winning 
examination spurs to the detriment, quite froquenly 
I suggest, of their future health and happiness. 

Naturally High Master James, in common with 
other heacmasters, is deeply concerned with yl 
future quality and quantity of his «mployces, for 
without an adequate supply of skilful “ informers” 
the number of examination successes will be bound 
to drop ; and this catastrophe must be avoided at all 
costs. To-day, more than ever before, the success 
of a headmaster depends, primarily, upon his ability 
to “churn” out more and more certificates; the 
crop must be bigger and better cach year, and no 
doubt many headmasters are hard put to it to maintaia 
bumper harvests. 

During the past twenty years the graduate bas 
become emancipated, and nowadays few men who 
are able to escape the machine (in which all grammar 
school staffs must, inevitably, become enmeshed in 
time) will remain in those schools at any price. I 
myself taught in a large grammar school for seventcen 
years ; but the pace became increasingly furious, and 
I was thankful to exchange my post for a lectureship 
in a training college. Here my interests are com- 
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sidered and my creative ability is encouraged; and 
in consequence I feel ten years younger. 
Purr L. Bayis 
Eastbourne Training College, 
Darley Road, Eastbourne. 


GREECE 


Sir,—Me. Basil Davidson, like Nelson, has a way of 
curning a blind eye to the things he does not wish to 
wee while with the other surveying the scene through 
one of those crystals which distort the form and colour 
of things. 

His article; “‘ Greece: Trade Union Tragedy,” 
published in your issue of February 4, contains a 
number of serious mis-staternents which even the 
most biased observer could have avoided. 

In his anxiety to prove that the Greek Government 
is anti-democratic, he speaks of the Government's 
“ decision”’ to hold the General Election under 
Martial Law. Surely he must know that Martial Law 
has already been lifted in all parts of Greece except 
in a few districts where mopping-up operations are 
still proceeding against scattered remnants of rebels. 
The Prime Minister, Mr. Theotokis, recently an- 
nounced that Martial Law will be lifted throughout 
Greece before the Elections. 

Mr. Davidson goes on to say that the Law of Decem- 
ber 1947 concerning strikes provided for the death 
penalty for leaders of strikes and officials whose Union 
might join a strike. This is a gross misrepresentation 
which was sedulously fostered by the Communist 
propaganda in this country. The Act in question 
provided that the death penalty might be applied to 
strike-leaders convicted of inciting to wholesale destruc- 
tion of property and murder, as had happened during 
the Communist outbreak of December 1944—a very 
different thing. 

In his attempt to discredit the present leaders of the 
democratically elected Executive of the Greek General 
Confederation of Labour, Mr. Davidson says that these 
men are “ nominees or delegates of the ruling political 
parties,” his supporting evidence for this assertion 
being the fees that Messrs, Makris and Theocharides 
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| schools and churches to which they can go. 


than well fed, 
Fredenka was 
| Lindbergs "~-a morbidly inaccurate analogy. 


| of it? 
, they had been taught the Russian language at school. 
' Any Communistic teaching they may receive would 


are members of the Populist (Conservative) Party. 
What is so terrible about that? It is not unusual for 
Trade Union Executives in other countries to be 
associated with one party. 

If Mr. Davidson had read the Report of the British 
Trade Union Mission headed by Lord Citrine which 
visited Greece during the December 1944 troubles, 
he would have understood why Greek workers clected 
Messrs. Makris and Theocharides to the Executive in 
preference to Mr. Theos and others of that ilk, whose 
militancy is revolutionary und in no way directed to 
furthering the legitimate economic aspirations of the 
Greek working class. 

Mr. Davidson, while admitting that the present 
leaders of the Greek Federation of Labour are quite 
active in supporting the workers’ wage claims, con~ 
cludes, somewhat inconsistently, that “ Trade Union 
liberties have practically ceased to exist.” 

When the Greck authorities gave Mr. Davidson his 
visa to go to Greece they did not of course expect him 
to see things “ couleur de rose” but they certainly 
did not foresee such a complete disregard of C. P. 
Scott’s famous dictum “ Facts are sacred, comment is 
free.” A. A. PALuis 

Greek Government, 

Department of Information, 
London, W.2. 


[Mr. Davidson writes: Mr. Pallis, as usual, does his 
best with a hopeless case. To deal with his points 
briefly : (1) Martial Law began to be lifted formally 
on December 30 (as I said last week), a process com- 
pleted only on February 8th, less than a month from 
the election date. In fact, however, it was made known 
at the same time that the decree of December 1947, 
outlawing the Communist perty ane and connected organi- 
sations, would remain in force. This decree, as any 
Greek Socialist will assure Mr. Pallis, has had—and 
continues to have—disastrous results for moderates 
on the Left as well as for extremists. And will Mr. 
Pallis tell us that marual law has also been raised from 
those “ suspects”—many of them Socialists and 
Liberals—now suffering exile or imprisonment ? 
(2) On the Greek trade unions my sources were 
American and British and not Communist. If Mr. 
Pallis will re-read the text of the anti-strike law, he will 
find no mention of the word “ wholesale.” The Act 
referred to any attack on private ory ee very 
different thing. It was d upon Allied insistence, 
not of the Greek Government’s volition. (3) I should 
have taken a different view of the Greek trade unions 
to-day if I had found that the Greek Government had 
implemented the tenth recommendation of the 
British all-party Parliamentary Delegation of October 
| 1946—that “ the action of the Government in appoint- 

| ing a new General Council of Labour and nominating 
| new Trade Union Executives (i.e. Makris and Co.) 
| should be rescinded (and that) pending new elec- 
| tions the former elected representatives should be 
allowed to resume their duties.” In case Mr. Pallis 
does not know, the General Council of the British 
T.U.C, is not appointed Raed Government, nor is 
Mr. Tewson nominated by Whitehall.—-Ep., N.S. & N.)} 


GREEK CHILDREN 


Sir,—Your readers must be a little confused over 
the differences between Mr. Kenneth Spencer and 
| a member of the Greek Information Department 
; about the condition and destiny of the Greek 
| children who were taken from Greece on account 
of the civil war. I suppose both parties would agree 
that but for the civil war and the damage that was 
caused to villages within the intense fighting areas 
the children would not have been disturbed. 

Neither correspondent has specifically touched on 
such important points as whether the former homes 
of the children are in a fit state of repair, whether 
there are food and clothing enough for them, and 
Mr. 
Hourmouzios selects with accustomed shrewdness 
passages from a number of reports which he inter- 
prets as supporting his contention, but I feel that 
your readers would rather hear the answers to the 
fundamental questions set out above. 

It is not suggested that the children are other 
clothed and housed, although Queen 

induced to liken them to “little 
If they 
are being taught Russian as a second language, what 
Many people who are not Communists wish 
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speedily be forgotten if democratic conditions were 
restored to the Greek people. One docs not have 


: application 
through the Athens Government for their children 
to be sent back. 

The humanitarian side of this question outweighs 
the political aspect which is belaboured by the pro- 
fessional penmen of the Greek Government, 
apparently to obstruct any effort to bring reconcilia- 
tion to the Balkans. E. H. ATHANASSOGLOU 


A BANNED FILM 

Sir,—I recently spent eight months in IsracL I 
saw The Sword in the Desert before the ban. It is 
a rather bad film, with possibiy the worst stage 
Irishman of the century. It is not far removed from 
a Cowboy and Indian westerner. It is no more anti- 
British than Odd Man Out, The Informer, or the 
finer Plough and The Stars. It is no more anti- 
British than Mrs. Miniver or than the inevitable 
gangster film is anti-police. Im point of fact it isn’t 
anti-anybody, it is too Rotarian for words. 

Which makes jt all the worse that a tiny minority 
can, by threatening violence, stop it from being 
shown. This is something depressingly new in 
English history. And that the American film industry 
in a year that produced Lost Boundaries, Pinky 
and Intruder in the Dust should think fit to release 
such an inadequate film on so important a subject 
is indeed a little pathetic. But nevertheless, to allow 
it to be banned by Fascist-inspired rowdyism, is as 
stupid as voting for the Tories because of Mr. Bevin's 
foreign policy. Pau. Ports 


WHITE SOUTH AFRICA 

Sin,—Professor Hogben has evaded the point of 
our letter, which was not concerned with the position 
in general of the non-European in South Africa (a 
matter on which we hold pronounced views) but to 
refute, with the facts he demanded, his non-factual 
thesis that the South African Government did nothing 
whatever for higher cducation for the African—or, as 
Professor Hogben prefers to call them, the Bantu. 
To follow him to where he has shifted his ground 
would be, judging by his previous letters, to plunge 
into a veritable plum pudding of inconsequence. 
May we, however, just point out one more disregarded 
fact—that we used the terms African, Natwe und 
Coloured throughout except once, when. we spoke of 
Non-Europeans—not to “ mislead the foreigner,” but 
because we were in fact at that point referring to the 
three categories of which Professor Hogben gives his 
so helpful definitions. 

$2, Dorp Street, L. MarQuarp 
Stellenbosch, Cape. N. J. Maroqvarp 


FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 
Stx,—I am trying to piece together a brief history 
of the old St. John’s Wood School in which I and my 
neighbours are staging our modest offering (of Purcell 
and Shakespeare) to the Festival of Britain, r9gsr. 
We feel that visitors to our small corner of the Festival 
would like to know something about this distinguished 
little seat of learning, and we should welcome in- 
formation from any source which would help to make 
the story as complete as possible. 

Duff House, 
43a Acacia Road, 

N.W.8. 


BERNARD MiLES 
(on behalf of the Little 
Mermaid Company) 


EQUAL PAY 

Smm,— Your correspondent “ Newnhamite ” in your 
issue of Feb. 4th takes Morley College to task for 
advertising differential salary scales for men and 
women in connection with the vacant post of Principal. 
Since Morley College functions under regulations 
of the Ministry of Education the criticism should, 
of course, have been addressed either to the Burnham 
Committee which negotiates the scales or to the 
Ministry of Education which accepts them. 
Morley College, G. T. Corrrent 

61 Westminster Bridge Road, Secretary 

S.E.1, 
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Millions of tons of electrical equipment are: moved each 
year by rail. They range from giant transformers 
requiring specially controlled transit to delicate scientific 
instruments which demand careful handling. 
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This rernarkable increase year after 
year shows how much the export 
drive owes to an efficient steel 
industry. 

Already the quantity of vehicles, 
machinery and other steel goods ex- 
ported is more than double pre-war, 
earning nearly half the nation’s in- 
‘come from overseas trade. 

The great efforts of our exporting 
industries are backed by the record 
output and low price of British steel. 
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Books in General 


Ow the main staircase of the London Library, 
among portraits that, at least during dim winter 
afternoons, suggest the literary life of a pre- 
vious age im its more depressing aspects— 
dark, encumbered studies with books on the 
floor: gaunt Victorian dining-rooms with 
medicine-bottles on the side-board and a 
pale unmarried daughter in vague Pre-Raphael- 
ite costume behind the warmed-up mutton 
chops—hangs a picture that strikes an im- 
mediate note of alert and bland insouciance, 
a round whiskered face smiling out, and very 
nearly smirking, at us, in pleasant contrast 
to the solemn and careworn masks by which it 
is surrounded. Richard Monckton Milnes 
was a cultivated man of the world, noted for 
his sociability and his exuberant good nature, 
noted, too, for the strain of levity that earned 
him various nicknames : ‘‘ London Assurance,” 
.“* The Cool of the Evening” and “The Bird 
‘of Paradox.” Yet, although the limitations 
of Milnes’ character were everywhere acknow- 
ledged, and he usually commanded affection 
rather than respect or esteem, even his grimmer 
contemporaries discovered much to like in 
him. Carlyle, grimmest of the grim, mopes 
nearby on his pedestal. But Carlyle was not 
insensitive to the Bird of Paradox’s radiant 
plumage. ‘ A most bland-smiling, semi-quiz- 
zical, affectionate, high-bred, Italianised little 
man ‘he wrote to Emerson in 1840’, who has 
long olive-blonde hair, a dimple, next to no 
chin, and flings his arm around your neck 
when he addresses you in public society”. 
Milnes, indeed, seems to have shared with 
Ruskin the knack of managing Carlyle, loved 
to tease him to the point of explosive frenzy, 
and used to emulate (according to W. E. 
Forster) “a naughty boy rubbing a fierce 
cat’s tail backwards and getting in between 
furious growls and fiery sparks.” Such are 
the advantages, in dealing with an irascible 
prophet, of coolness and assurance. Carlyle 
could never castigate Milnes because he could 
never quite seize hold of him. The scowling 
heavy-weight learned to admire the poised 
and smiling light-weight. ‘‘ The best thing 
for you “ he had once thundered” would be to 
be cast for some weeks, perhaps years, on a 
shoal of black despair.” ‘‘.. . I should prob- 
ably drown myself,” Milnes admitted cheer- 
fully. Not at all, retorted their fashionable 
friend, Lady Harrict Baring, afterwards Lady 
Ashburton: if Milnes leapt into the water, 
he could not forbear floating. Well, buoy- 
ancy has its charms ; and, when the buoyant 
workdling returned from Paris in the spring of 
1843, Carlyle was one of the first to extend 
an enthusiastic welcome, “‘In good hour 
hast thou returned ” he declared. “ The im- 
patience of the public was fast mounting to- 
wards anxicty. Everybody said: ‘We cannot 
want our Milnes !’” 
| A difficult subject, the reader might have 
assumed, for biographical treatment. Mr. 
Pope-Hennessy, however, has succeeded be- 
\yond expectation, since, without exaggerating 
his hero’s importance or over-dramatising his 
character, he enables us to appreciate Milnes’ 


essential quality. It was not the quality of 
genius or virtue. Milnes had pretensions to 
talent, but he did not pretend to be a great 
writer. He was a kindly, at moments unsel- 
fish, man ; but self-indulgence was a dominant 
trait: he often “looked at life through the 
purple veil of the grape” or through the 
shimmering mist of a well-contrived eroticism, 
and frequently counselled that others should 
do likewise. No, the merits he possessed 
were of a completely different order. With 
the disposition of a hard-headed homme du 
monde he combined an uncommon suscep- 
tibility to intellectual ims)uences, the open- 
mindedness and generosity of spirit that rarely 
survive an intensive worldly training. As 
a politician Milnes was a failure—when he 
rose to speak in the House of Commons his 
poise and wit evaporated—and as a man of 
letters he remained an adroit pamphleteer 
and a neat and fluent versifier: but as the 
impresario, social and literary, he almost always 
triumphed. At Fryston Hall and his rooms 
in London, his assemblage of his guests was 
masterly and daring : the opinions he expressed 
were boldly unconventional: he had real 
knowledge of, and a genuine passion for, what 
was good in literature. During later life he 
befriended Swinburne. John Keats’ earliest 
biographer, he reverenced and understood 
the poet, at a period when Carlyle complained 
that editing his letters and poems was ‘‘ making 
curry of a dead dog!” 

Monckton Milnes’ extended career—born 
in 1809, he did not die till 1885—was filled to 
the brim with activities and interests ; and Mr. 
James Pope-Hennessy’s present volume covers 
only the four decades between his birth and 
marriage. Too detailed it certainly is not; 
for this book, besides being the year-to-year 
account of a single man’s existence, cuts a 
wide and revealing path through English 
social history.* Never before have we inspected 
the Victorian age precisely from this angle. 
Milnes lived on the edge of politics, but he 
was at no time wholly sunk in them. He was 
deeply concerned with literary developments ; 
but, since he was part politician and part 
loquacious social gadabout, he avoided the 
jealousies and anxictics of a professional 
littrateur. Though he frequented the aris- 
tocracy, he was not by birth an aristocrat : 
his landowning family owed its elevation to a 
solid Yorkshire cloth-merchant, whose son 
had been a champion of Charles James Fox, 
a famous rider to hounds and an aspiring 
amateur architect, but had stabilised his 
already comfortable fortune by marrying a 
Dissenter’s heiress. Hence, no doubt, the 
varying strains that ran through Milnes’ 
temperament—the touch of profligacy tempered 
by charity, the hardihood not unmixed with 
caution, the inquisitive scepticism disciplined 
by common sense; and hence the curious 
independence of the position that he occupied. 
At his ease wherever he might choose to go, 


* Monckton Milnes. The Years of Promise. By James 


Pope-Hennessy, Constable. 253. 


, man, 
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he was nowhere so thoroughly domesticated 
as to expect to settle down for life. 

Thus he continued to hover and skim and 
probe. The genial undergraduate, in whom 
his effusive friends “ the Apostles,” including. 
of course, Alfred Tennyson and Arthur 
Hallam, had already begun to detect a certain 
lack of seriousness, became a young man who 
couldn’t sit still and who, on a visit to a country 
house, would suddenly grasp a candle and rush 
around the library shelves, selecting one book 
after another, briskly ruffling through it and 
smartly thrusting it back again, while the rest 
of the company sat by in stolid wonderment. 
Following some adventurous travel-years, the 
fascination of London appeared about to 
capture him; but, although he enjoyed the 
metropolis and his rooms above Pall Mall 
provided admirable headquarters—the scene of 
his celebrated breakfast-parties and, it may be, 
of masculine gatherings a trifle more indecorous 
—he still darted to and fro between England 
and France, and between Westminster and 
Fryston, talking and collecting ideas and forna- 
ing new acquaintances: George Sand and 
Prosper Merimée, Vigny, Tocqueville, Guizot, 
whom he occasionally astonished but as a rule 
delighted. ‘“‘ Dites a Milnes mille tendresses 
pour moi (the female novelist wrote from 
Nohant), je aime beaucoup. ...”’ But he 
escaped the most embarrassing mark of her 
favour: Madame Sand did not make love to 
Mm, .<. 

Nor, for that matter, did anyone else. True, 
he courted Florence Nightingale, who agreed 
that she might have accepted his hand, had it 
not been for his inveterate sociability, which 
made him incapable of satisfying her moral 
nature. But on the whole he avoided passionate 
love, and either could or would not plunge into 
emotional deep waters. To persons themselves 
strongly emotional, a character such as Milnes’ 
is always slightly suspect. In Disraeli, for 
example, he inspired instinctive mistrust ; 
Tancred contains a cruel sketch of the shallow, 
ebullient, irrepressible ‘“‘ Vavasour”; and 
Disraeli’s attitude was adopted by many fellow 
politicians, who paid tribute to his social gifts 
and the value of his personal contacts, but, 
when it was a question of promotion, declined 
to take him seriously. So Monkton Milnes was 
baulked of the post—the Under-Secretaryship 
for Foreign Affairs—-to which his international 
experience, he believed, entitled him and to 
which he had been long and keenly looking 
forward ; and in middle age, given a less happy 
ternperament, he would possibly have donned 
the funereal robes of the brilliant disappointed 
mourning over abilities frustrated and 
noble hopes unrealised. 

Milnes, however, did nothing of the kind. 
His cheerfulness and natural spirit of charity 
seldom failed to win the day; and he slid 
smoothly into middle life as he had glided 
through his earlier phases, growing plump and 
rather untidy, losing his poetic ardour, vet 
retaining the gaily inquisitive gleam that amuses 
and beguiles us in his pictured lineaments. An 
odd addition they make to the huge Victorian 
portrait-gallery. As depicted by his latest 
biographer, Monckton Milnes, apart from his 
animal spirits and his overflowing physical 
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zest, shows none of the characteristics we are 
accustomed to think of distinctively Victorian. 
That “‘ over-excitation of the religious sense ” 
and “‘ irrational . . . irritability of consciences,” 
on which Clough sadly commented in the 
Epilogue to Dipsychus, was a phenomenon 
which he may have understood but which 
plainly never troubled him. He was neither a 
pred: nor a zealot, neither a prophet nor a 
preacher: he did not subscribe to any blind 
belief in universal progress, nor, like Carlyle 
and Ruskin, did he rave interminably of the 
wrath to come—the fast-approaching reign of 
“ universal blockheadism ”—with lamentations 
derived from his own particular misery. No, 
he speaks in quiet and normal tones; and, 
while he is speaking, the Victorian universe 
appears under a new aspect—not so extra- 
ordinary as we had perhaps imagined, at the 
same time far less terrifying, peopled by men. 
and women strikingly similar to their grand- 
children and their great-grand-children. We 
are indebted to Mr. James Pope-Hennessy for 
an uncommonly sound piece of biographical 
research work--he has shaped an enormous 
mass of material into a scholarly and well- 
documented, yet clear and entertaining, narra- 
tive. As puzzled students of the nineteenth- 
century world, we are also indebted to him 
for this refreshing point of view. 
PETER QUENNELL 


REGENTS PARK, 1944 


I doubt if conjuror could at will convey 
Out of the textile of the air and time 
The particle or odour of today, 
Dissolving in the passage of the time. 


The tawny night that hurriedly came down 
With gaping flashes over Primrose Hull, 
An absent thunder on a vecant town 

And a great cloud that lay across the hill. 


The Americans had packed their ball-game up 
And gone into the shelters with their girls, 
The open park was like an empty cup. 

The stormy sky had driven. home the girls. 


Couched in the grass on many evenings plain 
With the-white sunshine and the strolling shade 
You would find them lying in the love profaric 
‘That made a nameless murmur of the shade. 


You would find the short confusions of quick 
love 

Pressed on the intersecting instant wild 

And glazing eyes, filled with the sky above, 

And ignorance of the distance always wild. 


But not tonight. Tonight they have gone home 

To the top-floor bedroom and the narrowing 
street, 

The falling house, the lightless catacomb, 

The stacked, anonymous, many-numbered street. 


Leaving the world to darkness and to me 
And to some stirring creatures in the Zoo : 
The howling wolf that never will be free, 
And all the rest is silence in the Zoo. 


A dark night, with a menace still more dark 
Flashing and smelling of another world, 
Evoking in the likeness of the Park 

An image of the largeness of the world. 


CuHarRLes Mapor 


THE STORIES OF GORKI 
U 


Jones. Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 

These five stories belong to the penultimate and 
Italian period of Gorki’s life, The title-piece is 
(as one remembers his work) as good a story as 
he ever wrote, if we except the classical Tmwenty-Six 
Men and a Gil. \tis a long study of an intelligent 
and egotistical woman of overcharged super-ego, 


hates and despises this sexual response, but when 
she at last understands her failure, she lets herself 
go, takes to drink, surrenders to the lovers who 
give her no pleasure, and tortures the faithful 
narrator of the story by a giuttonous and childish 
exploitation of his friendship and am incapacity 
to give him any love worth the name. In this 
story, and in the others which have some kind 
of political drawn from the revolution 
of 1905, Gorki has slipped the jacket of prope- 
ganda ; though, no doubt drawn by the case of the 
middle classes which preoccupied all his later 
work, he has chosen a sample individualist. 
Larissa, the actress, sticks to her vision of herself ; 
even to know the unreality of it cannot change 
her. Tragically she is living out a fate and has 
the fundamental qualities of a universal figure. 

Yet, powerful as Gorki is as an artist, he can 
rarely be said to have arrived at that serenity of 
eye, mind and heart in which the universal 
dwell. He has been compared to Carlyle, as Mr. 
Alan Pryce-Jones reminds us in a very original 
and perceptive introduction to the present volume ; 
the historian wlw is also a story-teller, the story- 
reller who is half’ writer of autobiography : 

The stuff of all Gorki’s writings is life itself 
and not in the form of plain literary realism but as 

a concentration of force leading to what, in a letter 

to Chehov, he called “a quickened, brighter life 

for mankind in a 
The characters are a wild and chaotic team, with 
Gorki, the charioteer, driving them towards a 
possible future in which everything will be better 
but which they will never know. They are not 
portrayed against the backcloth of fate or history, 
but against the troubled, openskyof undying hope, 
a future that scems to advance towards them, but 
(for them at any rate) cannot arrive in time. 
The future has played this role again and again 
in Russian literature and gives it its unsurpassed 
nostalgia and unrest ; what is absent—if one may 
generalise—-is any other than a personal sense of 
the human tragedy, the austere, classical and 
purging Western notion that tragedy is the 
fulfilling of an ineluctable, moral or natural 
law. Larissa is a great pathetic figure but not 
a tragic one because Gorki is there with her, 
engaged as a brilliant, frantic but destructive 
observer in her fate. 

Gorki’s destructiveness is the essence of his 
genius. A wonderful observer, a marvellous 
collector of scores of sharp, physical portraits, he 
works like a traveller, by the eye. If the eye is 
really used, so that it sees as if for the first time, 
it will destroy the basis of conventional or agreed 
impressions. And so Gorki writes by passionately 
breaking everything down. He is not the cool 
Western analyst: his analyses are engaged, vital, 
to some passionate and humane enid like D. H. 
Lawrence’s, as though life were here to be split 
up, quarried out, re-made and carted away into the 
future. Larissa is thoroughly broken down by 
Gorki’s observation, though not by any brilliance 
of writing, for his style is neutral and without 
verbal distinction. He depends on the choice of 
significant and newly seen detail. Here is, for 
example, a commonplace picture of the actress in 
a white dress * dazzling,” “ indescribably 
lovely,” and so on; and then 

she was lying on the couch, one slipper had 
dropped from her foot and the ‘heel was as round 
as an apple. 
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Bier exaing fo thavedi bedand : 
Larissa acted truthfully, nakedly, without guile, 

but even when she uttered outrageously theatrical 
words, the audience did not believe her, while other 
actresses provoked sincere cathusiasm and tears of 


with the casuistry of their 


words. Be ape ey 
ru 5. Sere: & area Larissa acted in an 


man wants to simplify life. 
There is, too, that dangerous handling of the 
grotesque at tragic moments, which makes pain 
worse by making it comical : 
I coldly took my leave and Svantzeva remained 
smoking on the bench as I disappeared into the 


that—would you believe it ?—for ¢ 

my life I burst into tears, I shook with sobs, 
realising that I had thrust away the only 
left to me. I also felt it was unfair to Larissa, I 
was in such a state that, having sat down on 


without realising what was going on. 

had to go and bathe and shake out all my clothes. 

I remained by the river all night, a black despair 

smouldering within me, destroying all resistance. 
We laugh. One gets an affection for Russian self- 
parody. Whether Gorki intended us to laugh or 
not, we shail not know ; but this indiscriminate 
observation which puts so much into the throw- 
away lines of the story has, of course, the effect 
of making everything bitterly, tastelessly, brutally, 
ludicrously human. We are made to feel the 
ludicrous is part of the tragedy of life, and the 
horrible—a squalid suicide, a drunken beating, a 
filthy act—the grotesque joke that frames it. 

The attraction of Gorki, as of many other 
Russians, is (as Mr. Alan-Pryce Jones says) in the 
picture of a world alien to the West. “ All this,” 
as one of the characters says, “ would be im- 
possible in Paris, where people don’t drive goats 
through the streets or chuck chicken heads out 
of the windows.” Yes, and shout “ Pig” at each 
other every few minutes; where there are only 
two social classes: the drunk and the sober. 
Interest fails as this pungent stuff beccmes 
monotonous; and when rki, who was no 
thinker, switches on his thoughts. But itical 
tales like The Enigma or The Confession of a Hero 
somehow drag such a random following, such a 
rag-and-bobtail of life into their theorisings, that 
it is always worth while to explore their verbosity, 
They describe violent revolutionary scenes, with 
a curiosity that is dispassionate. Destructive 
and anarchic himself, something of a vagabond, 
Gorki did not pretend that there is not a basic 
lust for destruction and crime in human nature 
which revolution uses and which revolutionaries 
try hypocritically to argue away. Every detail, 
concrete to the eye, was valid to Gorki, as it was 
to Zola. It was impossible, even at his most 
entangled and doctrinaire, to ~ him seeing. 

V. S. Prrrcnerr 


INQUEST ON YALTA 


Roosevelt and the Russians. By Epwanrp R. 
StTerrinius. Cape. 16s, 

Nothing is more irritating than the self- 
righteous hindsight displayed by most of those 
who write atiout the Yalta Conference. In order 
to make any objective assessment of Roosevelt's 
Statesmanship on that occasion, we must judge 
his actions on the basis, not of our present know- 
ledge, but of the situation as it then was and the 
information which was available to him at the 
time. Although the conference only took place 
just five years ago, this demands a very con- 
siderable feat of historical imagination. 

The importance of Roosevelt and the Russians is 
that it assists the wary reader to accomplish this 
feat. Reasonably enough, Mr. Stettinius reminds 
us of the military situation, at the moment when 
the President flew to Yalta. 

1. The Russian winter offensive had been 

successfial beyond all expectations. Most of 
Poland and Hungary was already occupied 

















by the Red Army; Rumania had changed 

sides ; and Tito had captured 

’ In the West the Anglo-American armies had 
only just recovered the ground lost in the 
Battle of the Bulge ; the Khine had not been 
crossed. 

. The atom bomb had not yet been perfected ; 
and the American Chiefs of -Staff still 
regarded Russian participation in the final 
campaign against Japan as a pre-condition 
of victory. 

The President felt that he was in a weak 
bargaining position, not because America and 
Britain were really weak, but because the Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff had been quite unduly 
depressed by the Rundstedt offensive and were 
grossly misinformed about Japanese strength. 
This gave Stalin the psychological initiative ; and 
Stettinius is undoubtedly correct when he 
observes (the italics are his own) : 

As a result of this military situation, it was 
not a question of what Great Britain and the 
United States would permit Russia to do in 
Poland, but what the two countries could persuade 
the Soviet Union to accept. 

It is hardly fair—because we now know that their 
information was incorrect-—to blame Roosevelt for 
accepting the views of his Chiefs of Staff on the 
military situation. At the time there appeared 
to be an overwhelming case for making secret 
concessions to the Russians in order to ensure 
their declaration of on Japan; and it also 
seemed obvious in Febthary 1945 that Roosevelt 
could no more control Russian policy in Poland 
than Stalin could organise occupied France. 

Up to this point Stettinius’s apologia is con- 
vincing. In admirably succinct form—an hour- 
by-hour report on the proceedings, including a 
résumé of the conversations and toasts at the 
banquets—he confronts the detractors of Roose- 
velt with the actual course of the negotiations. 
The job needed doing. 
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Nevertheless this is only one half of the story— 
and the less interesting half. Even if it be true 
that the Yalta Agreements, when they were made, 
were a reasonable compromise, which reflected 
the existing balance of military success and 
failure, the historian must still ask whether 
British and American policy, as represented by 
Roosevelt and Churchill, was sound. In the case 
of Germany it clearly was not. 

Stettinius tells us that some time before the 
conference both Governments had accepted in 
principle (a) the dismemberment of Germany, 
(5) payment by Germany of heavy reparations 
in kind, and (c) the compensation of Poland by 
the transfer of Germany’s Eastern provinces. 
Mr. Eden considered himself a moderate at Yalta 
when he urged that not more than 8 million 
Germans should be expelled from their homes ! 
Roosevelt and Churchill can be legitimately 
condemned, not only for accepting the idea of 
dismemberment before Yalta, but for making 
nonsense of it afterwards. If justice was to be 
meted out to the Poles on the basis of an Eastern 
dismemberment, then the French should have 
been permitted to dismember Western Germany 
as well. The one solution intolerable to the 
Western Powers was a one-sided dismemberment, 
and the survival of a ramp Germany, after the 
Eastern bloc had taken their pound of flesh. By 
permitting this to happen, Roosevelt and Churchill 
made Germany the running sore of Europe and 
the main cause of dissension between the Big 
Thiee. If the whole idea of distrnemberment 
oI criminal, partial dismémberment was criminal 
olly. 

The second reason why the Yalta agreements 
broke down was the abrupt cessation of Lend- 
Lease. It is clear from Stettinius’s account 
(pages 115 and 116) that Molotov regarded the 
question of German reparations as closely con- 
nected with that of an American loan ; und the 
State Departrnent and the Treasury apparently 
had envisaged the possibility of large-scale credits 
to Russia some time before Yalta. The President, 


| however, failed to discuss the matter with Stalin, 


despite an inguiry from Molotov. Presumably 
he was afraid of raising an issue which needed 
Congressional assent; but the result was disas- 
trous. When Lend-Lease stopped, not even 
Harry Hopkins, on his last Moscow mission, was 
able to allay Stalin’s suspicions and hopes— 
suspicions of American good will, hopes of 
American isolationism. 

Here we come to the third and most crucial 
reason why the whole conference was abortive. 
In describing the proceedings on the second day, 
Stettinius relates : 

Ac this point Stalin asked the President to express 
an opinion as to how long the United States would 
be willing to keep occupation forces in Germany. 
The President replied, “I can get the people ont 
Congress to co-operate fully for peace but not to 
keep an army in Europe for a long time. Two 
years would be the limit.” 

Once again we must avoid wisdom after the 
event and remember the helter-skelter American 
demobilisation which actually took place a few 
months later. One can criticise Roosevelt's 
frankness ; but one must admit that he could not 
truthfully have given a different answer. The 
admission, however—with its implication that the 
Far East was the only area where Russia would 
have to reckon on American intervention—must 
have disarmed those members of the Politburo 
(including Stalin ?) who advocated a policy of 
genuine Three Power collaboration in Europe. 
Why should Russia moderate her ambitions, if all 
she had against her was France and Britain ? 
And equally, why should she not be accommo- 
dating at Yalta? It is clear that Stalin’s last- 
minute agreement to French participation in the 
German Control Commission was the direct 
result of Roosevelt’s unexpected frankness about 
American isolationism. The Kremlin, not un- 
naturally, assumed that, with America out of the 
way, Britain and France would accept the Russian 
line in Poland and Germany. For at Yalta it was 
the Americans who were making difficulties, 
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whereas Mr. Eden’s attitude on many issues—- 
including his admission that “ the Soviet Union 
was a natural consumer of Iranian oil ’”’-—seemed 
to indicate that Britain would accommodate 
itself to the new status of Russia in Europe and 
the Near East. 

Under the conditions foreseen by the Big Three 
at Yalta, Three-Power unity involved (1) an 
American-Russian understanding in the Far East, 
(2) an American withdrawal from Europe, and 
(3) the survival of Britain and France as “‘ middle ” 
powers, concerned to conserve their spheres of 
influence on the Atlantic coast and in the Mediter- 
ranean, but unable to threaten Russia in Europe 
because they would not have American backing. 
To the Kremlin no arrangement could have 
seemed more advantageous. No wonder that 
Stalin toasted Churchill and Eden, congratulated 
them on their Greek policy and confidently 
predicted that there would never be a Labour 
Government! From his point of view a Tory 
Britain, anxious at any price to conserve an 
Empire, which was ultimately bound to collapse, 
was an ideal neighbour. 

We can now see that the attitude of all the 
participants at Yalta was based on wish-fulfil- 
ment. Accepting the inevitability of an isola- 
tionism which he abhorred, Roosevelt hoped 
desperately to make up for this American weak- 
ness by constructing the United Nations Organisa- 
tion. Somehow the Security Council was to be 
a substitute for an American policy in Europe, 
and the Economic and Social Council an alibi 
for the absence of an American loan to Russia. 
He could hardly have believed this would work. 
But, in terms of American domestic politics, what 
could he do but hope for the best? The Russian 
attitude was also based on illusions. After listen- 
ing to Roosevelt and watching Mr. Byrnes, who 
seems to have acted as the watchdog of the 
isolationists, they assumed that they could go 
ahead with the assimilation of Eastern Europe 
and the dismemberment not only of Germany but 
of the British Empire. As for the British, Mr. 
Churchill seems to have put his trust in the power 
of his own oratory; while Mr. Eden and the 
Foreign Office persuaded themselves that they 
might strike a better bargain with Russia if they 
began to cut loose from America. No one at 
Yalta could conceive that the European balance 
of power had been finally destroyed ; and that 
America, whatever her inclinations, could dis- 
interest herself in Europe no more and no less 
than the Soviet Union. If, in February 1945, 
anybody had suggested that American isolationism 
was dead, he would have been regarded as insane. 
It took four years of Molotov’s diplomacy to 
produce Marshall Aid and the Atlantic Pact. 

R. H. S. CkROSSMAN 


THE MACHINE-AGE ARTIST 


Fernand Léger. By DouGLas Cooper. 
Humphries. 42s. 


Mr. Cooper’s monograph on Léger belongs to 
a series, edited and produced in Switzerland, 
which has for its object to present the leading 
modern artists as seen by their friends. In addi- 
tion to numerous reproductions of their paintings 
and drawings, there are intimate snapshots of the 
artist at various ages, alone or with his friends 
and relations, or with the author (to certify the 
intimacy). They make extremely attractive 
books, and in the hands of a Kunstforscher like 
Mr. Cooper, authoritative records (there is an ¢x- 
haustive bibliography by Miss Hannah Muller, of 
the Museum of Modern Art, New York) 

Léger is generally recognised as one of the 
great four—the others being Matisse, Picasso and 
Braque; and though he has none of the variety 
of the other three, there is a certain integrity or 
consistency in his work which in the long run 
may prove to be more enduring. He is also dis- 
tinguished by a direct and objective relationship 
to his age which may or may not be of interest 
to future generations. Picasso and Braque may 
express the spiritual aspirations of the age (or 
its nihilism), but the subject-matter of their paint- 
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ings might belong to any eclectic period. But 
Léger is an artist of the machine age—even his 
human figures are mechanised, he has in- 
vented a whole iconography which represents our 
Civilisation as effectively as the images of saints 
tepresent the Middle Ages. He has not only 
elaborated the appropriate images, but has also 
created an appropriate technique of form and 
colour, and even, Mr. Cooper says, un nouvel 
espace. I find it difficult to apprehend new 
varieties of space, but Léger has certainly carried 
the use of pure colours to a degree of freedom 
which might almost be intended as an assault on 
the jaded sensibility of the connoisseur. It is, 
nevertheless, perfectly suited to his mechanical 
images. And it is this brutal quality which has 
no doubt prevented Léger from developing 
whole-heartedly into an abstract painter. He has 
admitted that in his view “ abstract art is domin- 
ated by that same desire for complete and abso- 
lute freedom and perfection which inspires saints, 
heroes and madmen”—categories to which he 
knew he had no pretensions. “To be free and 
yet not to lose touch with reality”-—it is on the 
horns of that dilemma that Léger has erected his 
daring art. He does not always succeed; some- 
tires an image of reality—an eye or a profile— 
obtrudes with disturbing effect into some other- 
wise satisfactory abstraction; and sometimes his 
realism is too blunt and empty. But at his best 
he is a painter of great sensibility and power, 
qualities which do not so readily consort in most 
contemporary painters. 

Léger’s art in general raises a problem of some 
sociological interest. His art is representative, 
not of some vague “ spirit of the age,” but of the 
life and daily preoccupations of our urban prole- 
tariat. During the war of 1914-18 Léger had a 
revelation of “the exuberance, the variety, the 
humour, the perfection of certain types of men” 
with whom he then found himself in contact. 
“T found them poets, inventors of everyday poetic 
images—I am thinking of their colourful and 


| Two Young Men... 


I'wo young men in their early thirties, George Weidenfeld 
and Nigel Nicolson, went into publishing a year ago. 
People said they were foolhardy—they themselves thought 
s@ too at times-~but as luck would have it th. first three 
books on their list have been major successes, both with 
critics and public 


} Charlotte Haldane’s Autobiography, TRUTH WILL 
OUT, is the frank and outspoken life-story of a courageous 

i woman who joined the Communist Party in 1937. She 
acted as their agent in Europe and the Far East, and as an 
underground member of the Comintern in Paris. But she 
grew disillusioned after a visit to Russia in 1941 and broke 
with the Party completely * This lively and excitin 
book " says the Manchester Guardien, “* has deep politic 
siguificance, It exposes the fascination of the Com- 
munist system for the * emancipated,’ particularly those who 
were cither born without political sense or faile d to develop 
it, and why it is accepted unquestioningly by minds in 
other spheres admitredly acute . She spares neither 
herseif nor others in her endeavour to state the truth as she 
secs it, and in so doing, she lays bare the merits and demerits 
of a generation.’ 


| Another book whose success has been instantaneous 
is MUSSOLINI'S MEMOIRS (1942-43), the Dictator’s 

A personal account of the events which immediately preceded 
an followed the capitulation of the Italian armies, and the 
total ruin of his regime; and it includes a thrilling account 

ot his rescue by Hitler's orders from the mountain-top 
in ttaly where he was imprisoned by his own troops. 
“ Mussolini was an able journalist " says C. M. Woodhouse 

Hin his Specrater review, “and the composite result ts an 
undesignedly revealing picture of the man himself and his 
astonishing circle 


A book whose literary quality and merits have been 
acclaimed by most of the critics is Baroness Budberg's 
translation of five of Maxim Grorki’s best short stories, 
hitherto unknown it this country, UNREQUITED LOVE 
AND OTHER STORIES. Written when Gorki was in 
his fifties and living in Sorrento, where Baroness Budberg 

Hf acted as his secretary, cach of these stories, as Alan Pryce 
Jones remarks in his Introduction, bears the “ stamp of 

a mastery.” And in her long review in the Observer, Naomi 
Lewis writes * What we cannot fail to notice is the energy 
and strength that distinguish him from nearly every writer 

Hof the period. His style—even in translaien—is an expres- 
sion of it.” 
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adaptable use of slang. Once I had got my teeth 
into that sort of reality I never let go of objects 
again.” Léger has been, more than any other 
modern painter, the artist who has given inspired 
expression to “everyday poetic images.” Burt the 
people from whose ranks he sprang, with whom 
he has always sympathised, and whose daily life 
he has depicted, have shown little appreciation 
of his genius and made no use whatsoever of his 
capacities. Léger should have been the artist 
of the great trade unions and syndicates, decorat- 
ing their halls and factories with his brilliant 
murals. As a matter of fact the only outlets to 
this direction of his talent have been given by 
American millionaires, Swedish ballet producers 
and the Roman Catholic Church. There could 
not be a better demonstration of the failure of 
the emergent social forces of our time tc grasp 
the opportunities that have been offersd them of 
creating a concordant culture. Among the major 
forces of history none has been so visually blind, 
so westhetically indifferent, as the one that is now 
everywhere dominant. HERBERT READ 


THE DEBATE GOES ON 


The British Political Tradition. Volume I: 
The Debate on the American Revolution, 
1761-1783. Edited by MAx BELorr. 
Volume II: The Debate on the French 
Revolution, 1789-1799. Edited by ALrrzp 
Cossan. Nicholas Kaye. 12s. 6d. each 

These are the first two books of a series intended 
to present, through selected documents, speeches, 
letters and similar material, the controversies 
which, at different times, have helped to shape the 
British political tradition. Further volumes are 
announced on the debates which have fashioned 
Conservative, Liberal, Socialist and other patterns 
of thought in this country. Historical selections 
have been much in fashion these last years, often 
with deplorable results. The work of editing 
and selecting relevant material is enormously 
difficult, the pitfalls innumerable. It is therefore 
pleasant to record that both Mr. Beloff and Dr. 
Cobban have excellently performed their task 
and set high standards for those who are to follow 
them. 

Mr. Beloff presents a selection of the most 
representative contributions to the debate on the 
constitutional and political rights and duties of 
the American colonies and on the implications 
which contemporaries, American and British, 
sought to draw from their definition. His choice 
of documents illustrates how the debate moved 
from a demand on the part of the colonists for 
limited constitutional guarantees to the advocacy 
of full independence. It is interesting to contrast 
the eloquent efforts of men like Burke and 
Chatham to persuade the Government of the 
need for compromise based on expediency with 
the determination of others such as Soames 
Jenyns, M.P., not to give in, because the accept- 
ance of the American demands would have 
implied the condemnation of the British political 
| system itself. And there were yet others who 
| based their defence of British policy on Black- 
| stonian assertions that “ what the Parliament 
doth, no authority upon earth can undo,” an 
argument that the Americans, as Mr. Beloff notes 
in his helpful introduction, were to find un- 
impressive. This compilation is a useful reminder 
of the configuration of Anglo-American political 
thought during this period. 

Dr. Cobban has admirably succeeded in show- 
ing the hopes and fears which the French Revolu- 
tion generated in this country and the viciousness 
of the repression which the mild attempts to 
translate hope into reality evoked. His obvious 
mastery of the material makes him an ideal guide 
on the journey through the ten years in which 
the controversy most acutely raged. The debate 
was immediately joined between those, like 
Wordsworth, the good Dr. Price and the Editor 
of the Analytical Review, who were fired by 
the events in Paris and those, for whom Burke 
spoke, who watched developments with a “‘ neutral 
hostility *’ that was soon to turn into bitter hatred. 
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And as the debate went on it brought forward the 
advocates of Parliamentary reform like Henry 
Flood, the Irish leader, or Henry Yorke, the 
Sheffield revolutionary orator, as well as the pious 
platitudes of Archdeacon Paley in defence of the 
rights of property and privilege. It also brought 
the suspension of Habeus Corpus, the Royal 
Proclamation against Seditious Writings and the 
treason trials. It is instructive to read Lord 
Braxfie!d’s addresses to the juries in the trials for 
sedition of men like Muir, Skirving and that queer 
character Margarot. As the Revolution pro- 
ceeded, opinion in this country was to turn 
against it, ard many who had been its eager 
devotees were to make vociferous amends for 
their errors. It is all this, the very spirit of an 
epoch, which Dr. Cobban brings to life and 
illuminates with a brilliant introductory essay on 
his subject. 

Both the American and the French Revolu- 
tions, and especially the latter, raised issues that 
challenged the very basis of existing English 
institutions. Both demanded answers to questions 
that had a fundamental relevance for England, 
no less than for France or America. It would 
be a rash man indeed who would maintain that 
those issues have even yet found their ultimate 
solution. It is the merit of these books that they 
help to understand what the debate was about, 
and, what is no less interesting for us, why it still 
goes on RALPH MILIBAND 


VIGOUR AND POETRY 


Criticism and Creation. By H. J. C. GRIERSON. 
Chatto & Windus. 8s. 6d. 

At the age of eighty-three, Sir Herbert Grierson 
remains one of the most vigorous and stimulating 
of our academic critics. There is not the least 
need to approach his latest collection of essays 
with the hushed attention we give to the utterances 
of a venerable sage. His strength is not in the 
magisterial verdict, the lapidary sentence that 
epitomises a lifetime’s meditations, but in the 
alertness and energy of his mind. The words 
we remember are not final judgments, but happy 
phrases that light up a whole landscape of 
literature: “‘ The kind of poetry” (he is talking 
of Scots dialect) ‘“‘ which wanders through local 
papers, but which Burns suddenly exalted by the 
inspiration of genius and a passionate tempera- 
ment.” 

After forty-one years of teaching English— 
Professor Grierson succeeded Saintsbury at 
Edinburgh in 1916, and had been a Professor at 
Aberdeen before that—he still vigorously refuses 
to regard it as a closed academic subject, a field 
which patient workers have almost brought into 
perfect order. For him, it is still an endless 
adventure, a jungle indeed, for whose exploration 
a man needs not so much a tidy mind as sensibility, 
enthusiasm, and something of the creative imagina- 
tion himself. And his criticism is youthful and 
fresh not because he ploddingly “‘ keeps up with 
the young’’—he often disagrees with them—but 
because he still brings to literature the passionate 
interest of the young reader. 

Reading these papers is like listening to the 
conversation of a man who positively invites you 
to interrupt, but is off and away again himself 
before you have quite marshalled your arguments. 
** What is the relation of the critic to the work of 
the creative artist ?’’—down he flings this tre- 
mendous question, and away we go at a hard 
gallop. Why was the Cid condemned by the 
pundits while the audiences crowded into Mon- 
dory’s Theatre ? Better go back to Aristotle at 
this point, to clear up this business of Rules. 
Of course, the Italian Renaissance critics were 
dense about them—and look what Pope made of 
them in the Essay. But how really did the rules 
work ? Why was there all that fuss about the 
Orlando Furioso? What were the conditions the 
classical theatre in France aspired to? In its 
final form—Professor Grierson here turns round 
with a helping generalisation—French tragedy 
was the outcome of tension between creative 
genius and academic authority. Rules had a 
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bracing effect there; but not in our country of 
individualists. And here we dart down a side 
alley and consider the Imagists for a moment— 
the sixteenth-century English poets were really 
imagists without a programme or a theory. Back 
to Jonson and rules; and a comparison between 
Jonson’s classicism and Milton's. Classic and 
Romantic—why did we have no great debate 
at the turn of the cighteenth century as they did 
in Germany and France ? What were we debating 
instead ? Diction-—and imagination. And now 
for a clear run, with Coleridge and Valéry and “a 
poem as an indissoluble union of sound and 
sense.” “Under sound,’ suddenly remarks 
Professor Grierson “I would include what are 
sensations of the mouth as well as the car...a 
good poem is sweet in the mouth and pleasant 
to the ear.” Sound leads on to metre—and it is 
important to remember that metre is an abstrac- 
tion: “the metre of a good poem is the metre 
of that poem and of no other, even if we can call 
the metre of two different poems by some common 
name.” What is there actually in common be- 
tween the verse of Hudibras and The Eve of St. 
Mark? What is the  imagination-charged 
language of Joyce—-verse or prose? With a cast 
back to Aristotle, we pick, up the scent again ; 
and in a final burst Professor Grierson gives us 
two admirable paragraphs on the critic’s function 
to-day—on his occupational temptations of pre- 
judice and dogmatism, on the rules that really are 
significant. 

All Professor Grierson’s characteristics are 
here: the wide reading, the living interest that 
sees the connection between works far separated 
in space and time, the open inquiring mind, the 
personal experience, the sense that it really does 
matter that we should think deeply about the 
nature of imagination. They are qualities he 
shares with the greatest English teachers, with 
Walter Raleigh and W. P. Ker. The three 
following papers, on the metaphysics of Donne and 
Milton, Donne and the Via Media, and Milton 
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and Political Liberty, give room for the free play 
of his more specialised seventeenth-century 
interests, and remind us of our great debt to him 
We take for granted the assured place of Donne 
and the metaphysical poets in the canon of 
English poetry; but it was largely Professor 
Grierson’s great edition of Donne in 1912, and his 
anthology of the Metaphysicals in 1921, that made 
our familiarity and admiration possible. 

In his last paper, on verse translation, Professor 
Grierson reveals something of the source of his 
vitality as a critic. He could not himself be a 
poet, he tells us, because though he liked writing 
poetry, he was never possessed entirely by a poem 
he felt he must write. But he has been possessed 
by the poems of others, in other languages, and 
been compelled to make them his own by trans- 
lation. Many will remember his versions of 
French and Dutch poems; their real im- 
portance, one feels after reading this book, is not 
in the verbal felicities he scored, but in the share 
they gave him in the process of poetic creation. 
Fic is a Professor who sees literature from the 
maker’s side. JaNet ADAM SMITH 
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The Big Wheel. 
95. 6d. 

The Dreams. 
12s. 6d. 

The Ruthless Innocent. By PATRICK BaLrour. 
Hamish Hamilton. 9s. 6d. 

Midnight Lace. By MAcKINLAY KANTOR. 
Falcon Press. os. 6d. 

The relation of a man to his job is always a 
good theme, and, for an American novelist, one 
of the best. Anyone who has ever worked for an 
American firm knows how the life of the staff 
centres round the office. The working day is 
prolonged in bars or in each other’s flats, where 
members meet to talk shop or scandal, form new 
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coalitions and /iaisons and plan both public and 
private campaigns. It is a world with a special 
language, a world of intense, shifting relation- 
ships, whose inmates are as much bored and ill at 
ease with outsiders as actors or schoolboys. 

In The Big Wheel John Brooks reproduces the 
atmosphere of a New York weekly picture paper 
so perfectly that one feels like a feature writer on 
Present Day oneself. One watches one’s fellows 
being baited by, or scoring off, a detested superior 
at an editorial conference ; one produces one’s 
own ideas and is shamefully pleased when the 
detested superior passes one of them ; one suffers 
schizophrenic agonies about working for Present 
Day at all: 


Everything in Present Day had to sound infallible, 
to be the absolute and irrefutable last word, written 
by experts who had access to all answers. ... What 
manner of men were they . . . these sages? ... 
Young people and not-quite-so-young people caught 
in the common doubt of frightening times, intel- 
lectual enough to ask all the questions but not to 
supply any of the answers, even to themselves. 
They led double lives, the expert, self-confident life 
in print and the self-castigating life in the flesh. 
They lived by pretending they had the Truth, when 
all they really had was the News. 


February 18, 


Mr. Brooks's collection of highly paid journalists 
(most of whore salary goes on expensive anzs- 
thetics) makes up a most convincing magazine 
staff. It ranges from the simple go-getters and 
sycophants who will go to any length to keep 
their jobs to the more complex mixtures of 
cynicism and idealism who are incessantly driven 
to explain to themselves and each other why they 
don’t resign just yet. By a pretty stroke of irony 
the only man who does resign for reasons of 
conscience is not the unhappy agnostic condemned 
to run the religious page or the young man shocked 
by the paper's Procrustean method with facts but 
the editor himself, the only man who believes in 
Present Day and in the complete integrity of his 
staff. 

Masterson, “ half-salesman, half-thinker ’’ and 
wholly sincere, is a fascinating study, and the 
crisis which breaks him is brilliantly devised. He 
not for incompetence but because 
** he submitted material that he didn’t believe in.” 


| When nearly half the staff threaten to resign if 
their colleague is fired, Masterson asks the young 


man who tells the story : 


‘Do these men often. have private reservations 
about the things they do up here?” 
* I think pretty often,”’ I said to the floor. 
* Then why for God’s sake do they go on working 
here? Don’t tell me it’s for the money.” 
* Money probably has something to do with it.” 


Something to do with it, yes. Yet the answer 


| to Masterson’s question —~ not lie entirely in 


money or even in power. Nor does Mr. Brooks 
present any glib solution. “What he does do is 
to state his problem wittily, precisely and with 
the blessed readability of the New Yorker at its 
best. 

I felt better disposed than ever towards the 
lucid realism of The Big Wheel after I had read 
Anna Sebastian’s The Dreams. I know nothing 
of her two earlier novels which the blurb tells 
me were “ highly praised by discerning critics as 
the work of a writer with a strange new talent for 
exploring the borderland between the fantastic 
and the real.’” Though the book repelled me from 
the first page, I read steadily through to the last, 
hoping for the promised reward of “a growing 
comprehension of the author’s design.’ This 
hope was not realised. I am far from having a 
resistance to material drawn from unconscious 
fantasies, dreams or even insanity. But this 
shapeless medley of monologues and dialogues, 
interior or spoken, woven round insubstantial 
figures of drunks, deaf-mutes and amorous bores 
ot both sexes struck me merely as a laboured 
piece of manufactured surrealism. It lacked both 
the poetry and the wild logic of true unconscious 
material and the power to make a “ real ’’ situation 
more vivid by the subtle use of reverie or dream 
distortion which artists like Tolstoy, Joyce and 
Dostoievsky use consciously and to great effect. 
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Three typical quotations should be enough to give 
the flavour of The Dreams. 

“ I want three,” she said, “ I want them. I want 
them. I want them. I’ve only had them since 
that ceiling cracked. One at each wall so that when 
it rains I can move from one bed into the other. I 
want three beds! And now it’s all over. . . .” 

My eyes lay in his yellow hair like cornflowers. . 

His skin was pale and creamy in the thin moon 

like the flesh of a banana, .. . So I lay beside him, and 

if I had had a knife I would have cut deeply into 
his flesh to feel the warm blood trickle out of the 

wound. I felt like cutting the sky open. .. . I 

wanted to see the intestines of the sky, sce them and 

feel them. . . . 

Under the bed the horses jumped over the china 
dolls and the butterflies sat in a lion’s mane. 

Much of the book takes place in a hangover 
atmosphere of pubs smelling of stale beer and 
vomit or in dirty bedrooms where young women 
rape old men and young men assault elderly 
widows, but occasionally it switches over to a still 
more nauseating whimsy. For example, a 
singularly unpleasant young man remarks to a 
singularly irritating young woman, “ Your freckles 
are the pink pearls on your white handbag. And 
your breasts are your white tulle bodice and your 
hips are the wide folds of your skirt. Your big 
toes are the nicest, daintiest little slippers I’ve 
ever seen,” etc., etc. Perhaps what makes me 
rage so furiously about The Dreams is that it 
seems to be the overstraining and perversion of a 
genuine sensibility. There is a passage on 
pages 60-61 about three men in telephone booths 
which shows what Anna Sebastian could do if 
she would stop forcing the note of monotonous 
hysteria and lower her voice to a normal pitch. 

The other pair of American and English novels 
provide a much less violent contrast and have 
indeed something in common. The heroines of 
Patrick Balfour’s Tie Ruthless Innocent and 
Mackinlay Kantor’s Midmeht Lace are respec- 
tively twentieth-century versions of Dora Copper- 
field and Becky Sharp. Sally, the “ ruthless 


innocent,” child-mistress, child-wife and child- 
adulteress, is a typical by-product of the 
‘Twenties. She is drawn with considerable 
charm and skill, and Patrick Balfour manages 


to convey what Dickens never even attempted 
with Dora. . how the pretty, exasperating 
creature appears to herself. Mr. Balfour writes 
like a gentleman and a talented amateur. Mr. 
Kantor does not write like a gentleman, but 
he does write like a professional. His portrait of 
the shrewd attractive milliner with a shabby past 
who captures the most eligible bachelor in a 
thid-west town and turns respectable is done in 
coarse, but vivid strokes ; a poster, not a water- 
colour. The background is 1911, and both the 
millinery and the mentality are so convincingly 
done that the book has the air of being ¢ither an 
extraordinarily clever pastiche or an actual novel 
of the period. ANTONIA WHITE 


ON PROBATION 
Court Circular. By SEwELL Sroxrs. 
Joseph. 0s. 6d. 

In the summer of 1941 Mr. Stokes became a 
Probation Officer at Bow Street. Previous 
experience as a Prison Visitor at Wormwood 
Scrubs may have taught him the technique—he 
had already watched the varying attitudes of 
persons attempting to gain the confidence of the 
delinquent, the “ Sunbeams,” the “ Crusaders,” 
and the “ Old Dears’’—but it can hardly have 
prepared him for the fantastic experiences of the 
next four years, of which this book is the record. 

A prefatory note warns the reader against 
disbelief: it is a sensible precaution. But his 
brilliant descriptive gifts are sufficient to make 
his experiences, though bizarre, seem entirely 
credible. This is the more important since he is 
writing not about the Probation System but about 
the probationers. Criticisms of the System, 
referred to by Mr. Stokes’s late colleagues as “ the 
Work,” are only incidental : 

Too many planned reforms, it has always struck 
me, suffer from a sense of piety, with which they 
are infected by their well-meaning sponsors, 


Michael 


Mr. Stokes’s attitude is not pious, nor is it flip- 


pant. He combines a seriousness, which one is 
all the more inclined to take seriously because it 
is clearly not manufactured for the occasion, with 
a strong sense of humour, and he hus produced a 
book which is extremely funny, without ever 


allowing the humour to degenerate into a private | 
joke 


joke. 

Though the origins of the Probation System 
are not examined, its agents and representatives 
are-—the magistrates, the police, the probation 
Officers and their relationship to the Court. They 
provide a frame for Mr. Stokes’s particular problem, 
that of how to persuade his charges, the pro- 
bationers, to make some working mental adjust- 
ment between their own tortuously private worlds 
and the real facts of their particular situations 
There was no lack of material. There were the 
natural comedians: Lady Ursula Popham-—-‘ 1 
don’t suppose you’ve ever been to a party lasting 


} 


three days that gets bloodier and bloodier every | 


minute ”” ; 


the unfortunate Violet Hodge, who | 


under the influence of Rita Hayworth dyed her | 


hair from brunette to red, also dying her nits in 
the process, but unfortunately without destroying 
them: the perennial cadgers and visitors, the 
seekers after Separation Orders rushing down to 
the Court to expose the evidence of their bruises, 
the ten o’clock chorus, and the alcoholic baronet. 
There were also the tragedies: Gaston, the 
coloured boy with a pleasant smile and gentle 


manners who remained an enigma until he was | 


found looking through a keyhole with an iron 
bar in his hand; Postlethwaite, who had the 
psychiatrist’s report on his case read at hirn in 
Court, “ mental age eleven . . 


certifiable . . . but condition likely to deteriorate.”’ 


. Not at present 


The clarity and deceptive simplicity of Mr. | 
Stokes’s style is admirably suited to its purpose—- | 


to present a picture. No judgments (except in an 
occasional outburst of anger) are made, though 
some are implied. Though temporarily privileged 
to observe his subject from an official position 
Mr. Stokes remained an amateur. The position 
has its advantages: for the writer, freedom to 
observe rather than justify; for the probation 
Officer, relief from. the desire to impose systems 
of behaviour on others from above, and from 
indignation that the systems fail to work. The 
immediacy and vividness of Mr. Stokes’s descrip- 
tions of his eccentric charges and the value of this 
book, lie in his treatment of them not as the 
material of a problem, but as themselves. 
ROBERT ARMSTRONG 


CONTROLS AND THE PRICE 
MECHANISM 


The Principles of Economic Planning. By W. 
ARTHUR Lewis. Dobson and Allen & Unwin. 
1s. 6d. 

The publication of a book by Professor Lewis 
is an important event. In nine closely argued and 
concise chapters, he analyses the achievements 
and shortcomings of a free market cconomy, 
and suggests what governmental instruction is 
necessary to secure certain well-defined ends. 
The clear exposition of these ultimate aims is a 
most valuable achievement in Professor Lewis's 
book 

He rejects the more violent claims of the ortho- 
dox economists, and endorses: the view that the 
community, through the democratic process of 
government, must decide abeut the rate of real 
investments, for the individual is not in a position 
to judge the needs of the community (and thus, 
implicitly, his own interests), Even if he were, 
he could not give effect to his wishes. The Govern- 
ment must also ensure social justice and supervise 
and humanise the wages system. Last, but not 
least, it must prevent social waste due to price- 
rings and monopolies, and must aim at bringing 
about necessary economic changes without agonis- 
ing and long-drawn-out hardship and loss. 
case for Government intervention has hardly ever 
been more forcefully and concisely put. 

When he comes to the means and methods of 
economic planning, Professor Lewis’s ergument 
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| is more dubious. He is far too realistic an analyst 
to be trapped into arguing for the immediate 

| abolition of physical controls. Yet there can be no 
doubt that the bulk of the book only too easily 
lends itself to the interpretation that Professor 
Lewis wishes the State to restrict itself to acting 
through the price mechanism. In his impatience 
with the more extreme planners, he is prepared 
to sacrifics controls too readily. 

He distinguishes sharply between planning by 
inducement and planning by direction. The for- 
mer—which he prefers—relies on the market 
mechanism ; it acts on incentives and operates 
through taxation and budgetary and interest-rate 
policy, that is, by measures which influence 
broadly the size and distribution of demand. 
For the rest, the State should try to restore the 
effectiveness of competition by anti-monopoly 
legislation, by a reform of patent laws and so on, 
and, possibly, by the establishment of State-owned 
factories. Social equality is to be secured by a 
capital levy and heavy direct taxation. Domestic 


stability can be attained by the alternation of 


Budget deficits and surpluses. 
tions have been secured, the market-economy 
should be left to itself. Even the planning of 
foreign trade is to be indirect. 

Now, if Britain were the United States; if 
she had inexhaustible reserves of gold; if her 
industrial supremacy were unchallenged and her 
balance of payments showed an almost perpetual 
surplus ; if she attracted the best entrepreneurs 
and technicians of four continents—then what 
Professor Lewis has to say could be accepted in 
principle. But the facts are very different. More- 
over, even in favourable circumstances, it would 
still be doubtful whether the trade unions could be 
persuaded to accept a policy of wage stabilisation 
if the price of necessities were not directly con- 
trolled. Equally it is doubtful whether budgetary 
and interest policy can prevent booms and slumps, 
| even apart from external shocks. As for changes 
| in taxation, the effects are slow to mature and, in 
| a slump, they could be almost completely nullified. 


Once these condi- 





Finally, the steady lowering of the rate of interest, 
essential for long-term, stable progress, is incom- 
| patible with the use of the rate of interest as a 
| short-term instrument for checking over-invest- 
| ment. 

Professor Lewis has often condemned, especially 
in colonial affairs, the hasty application of what 
he terms “ curvology ’’—that is, static, and ab- 
stract theories-——to practical problems. It is a 
pity that he should not have demonstrated at 
greater length his reasons for thinking that a 
‘mixed’ economic system can’ be workable 
despite the steep taxation and capital levies of 
his proposals. Even the very imperfect social 
equality now prevailing in Britain is attacked 
by businessmen as paralysing enterprise. More- 
over, a “ small” capital levy might well increase 
capital consumption and threaten stability without 
affecting social inequality, while a capital levy 
sufficiently savage to produce social equality 
would involve the State in taking over a very large 
part of capital assets. Are not direct controls a 
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simpler solution ? 

Despite these criticisms, Professor Lewis’s 
book should be carefully read by everyone 
interested in the problems and difficulties of 
economic planning. It should have a salutary 
effect both on those who believe that economic 
controls are easy to administer, and those who tend 
to disregard illogically the whole market mechan- 
ism. Finally, his plea for the decentralisation of 
power will remain a classic statement of the case 
for a much neglected aspect of democratic 
Socialism. T. BALOGH 


Macedonia, By ELISABETH BARKER. 
of I tional Affairs. §s. 

This small work is a useful and important con- 
tribution to an understanding of the rivalries over 
Macedonia which have divided and weakened the 
Balkan Communist Parties for the past twenty years, 
and which continue to divide them today. Miss Barker 
clears a pathway through the maze of plot and counter- 
plot in terms of which the latter-day lustory of the 


Royal Instit 


ferna 
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Macedonians is largely written, although, as she is 
careful to note, she is obliged by the poverty of Bul- 
garian sources to write “ mainly from the Yugoslav 
viewpoint ’’—at least as far as the last few years are 
concerned. She has a brief section, supported by a 
useful collection of published statements and declara- 
tions of policy, on the embarrassments of the Greek 
Communist Parties in dealing with the Macedonian 
question. But her book is most interesting, perhaps, 
where it touches upon Marshal Tito’s attitude to- 
wards this traditional apple of discord. It is now clear 
that differences between the Bulgarian and Yugoslav 
Communists again became acute, after a period of 
partial eclipse, in the early months of the war. “ Tito’s 
minimum objective,” Miss Barker writes, ‘“‘ was to 
retain Yugoslay Macedonia within the frontiers of 
Yugoslavia. His maximum objective was to bring 
about the union of Bulgarian Macedonia, and possibly 
also part of Greek Macedonia, with Yugoslay Mace- 
donia, under his own aegis.” Miss Barker is probably 
underestimating the influence of the Comintern on the 
Bulgarian Communists when she suggests that the 
Bulgarians hoped in their turn to seize Yugoslav 
Macedonia. But she comes very near the heart of 
Moscow's charge of * Yugoslav chauvinism ’”’ when 
she notes that Marshal Tito was quite clear that 
‘if there were to be a greater Macedonia, it was to 
be based on Yugoslav Macedonia, not on either of the 
other parts of Macedonia. Never at any time after 
194i was there the slightest hint that the Yugoslav 
Communists were prepared, in practical terms, to 
geant the Yugoslav Macedonians the Stalinist right of 
*secession’”’. There seems litthe doubt now that it 
was in this Yugoslav yearning for * hegemony in the 
Balkans that the Cominform saw Marshal Tito’s 
most heinous deviation Miss Barker has done well to 
cram so much material into so little space. Inevitably, 
perhaps, the background to her story—-especially her 
account of Stalin’s policy towards national minorities 
and formerly subject peoples—is superficial and un- 
atis factory. 


London South of the River. 
Elek. 155. 

This is a new, and timely, volume in the Vision of 
England series. Mr. Myers is a Lancashire man who 
came to London forty years ago and has lived all 
those forty years south of the river, spending his 
leisure walking in Battersea, Greenwich or Black- 
heath making topographical discoveries and taking 
every opportunity to gather information from post- 
men, parsons, road-sweepers or lightermen. It is 
a pity that not all of the enthusiasm which he had 
for his subject has come through in the text, which 
suffers, as so many similar books do, from a con- 
gestion of historical material that has not been 
completely assimilated into Mr. Myer’s own style. 
Bur t even $0 it is useful to have so much information 
thered for us, and the book will stimulate many 
N oth Bank readers to spend a Saturday afternoon 
sightseeing Blackheath or tracking down that 
strange eighteenth- -century Albury Street, Deptford, 
where irregularity in terrace architecture seems to 

bee *n permitted for once. Miss Rachel Reckitt 
lustrated the book with some excellent, if naive, 
und there are many photographs-— 

em good 


By SAM Price Myers, 
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Theatre. 
nde. 18s, 


Introducing the 
e& Spot 
This book, which will delight theatre fans, is rather 
difficult to describe. Reading it is less like reading 
than like sitting comfortably in some theatrical pub, 
listening to story after story drawn from Mr. Short’'s 
cupacio Inemory Chapter headings such as 
ah 5 1 Drama,”’ “ The Faculty of Tears,” * The 
fC riticism,” * Spectacle in the Theatre,” 
Theatre” are deceptively portentous 
merely starting points for, cr ways of 
anecdotal accounts of plays and players, or 
ons of principles lightly laid down. Mr. 
Short is interested, here, not in “‘ The Drama,” but 
in the particular effects which the theatre offers, the 
various ways in which they can be achieved and the 
rare occasions when they have been brought off to 
perfection. He is as much at home among the comics 
and the drolls as he is with “ straight actors.” A long, 
rich, sprawling, easily digestible scrapbook. 


By Ernest Snort. 
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Week-end Competitions 
No. 1,044 


Set by Thomas Smalibones 

Six guineas are offered for a triolet, one of the 
repeated lines of which shall be: “A piano tinkled 
in the room.” Entries by February 28th. 


RESULT OF ‘COMPETITION No. 1,041 
Set by Richard Lister 
Magazines nowadays have the habit on including 

potted biographies of their new contributors (e.g., 

“ bespectacled, Left-wing ex~schoolmaster, he is 45, 

was educated at Harrow, is well known as a guestion- 

master in the B.B.C., prefers cats to dogs, etc.’’). 

Competitors are asked to imagine that any one of 

the following is a new contributor to a magazine 

and to write for him a potted biography of this 
kind. Limit 100 words. Carlyle, John Buchan, 

Lord Houghton, Tennyson, D. H. Lawrence, 

Swinburne, Conan Doyle, Ernest Dowson, W. S. 

Gilbert, Bradlaugh, Marie Corelli. 

Report by Richard Lister 

Competitors here showed more verve than literary 
tact. The problem was to “ sell” the various persons 
to the readers of a particular magazine. That is 
to iron out anti-social eccentricities : to play down the 
qualities that might be thought to put the average 
reader off and to put him instead on equal terms with 
the Great by turning them into nice ordinary “ chaps.” 
The bulk of competitors instead dragged into the 
light irregularities that ought to have been in- 
geniously glossed over. And throughout they con- 
fused this kind of journalism with the language of 
film advertising. Among the last to be discarded 
were R. J. P. Hewison, Eva M. Steinicke, ©. Servian, 
J. C. B. Date, and Francis Heritage. The runners 
up were Neal Bailey and Margaret Usborne. A 
guinea ¢ach to the six printed below. 

Marie Coreritr. Was intended to be an 
infant prodigy at the piano, in which career the ageing 
George Meredith encouraged her. Has wide talents, 
is self-taught novelist, antiquarian ; still plays piano 
at night. Dislikes towns, prefers retirement with a 
lifelong friend at Stratford-on-Avon, where she 
devotes herself to paddling her own gondola at all 
times. Authoress of many uplifting lady novelists 
in her books, she hates “‘ Egotists, self-righteousness, 
everything modern,” likes “ Virtue, the New Look, 
clock patience, Gothic architecture.” Psycho-analytic 
readers have long delighted in the distinctive sub- 
conscious images crowding her writing. 

RICHARD HENDERSON 

Lorp HovGutTon. Versatile and more conver- 
ationally adept son of “ Single-Speech” Milnes ; 
educated privately, in Italy, and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; dilettante, man-about-town, Minister 
of the Arts without Portfolio ; has been everywhere 
(up in a balloon, down in a diving bell, round a harem); 
knews everybody (Carlyle, Disraeli, Tennyson, 
Hallam); has done everything (except fight a duel 
and marry Florence Nightingale); at his best after 
dinner, or at breakfast ; passions : reform and reform- 
atories ; best remembered for a life of Keats, the 
London Library, and as Mr. Vavasour in Tuncred. 

GRANVILLE GARLEY 

Tall, brown-haired, burly, pugilistic - looking 
ArrHur ConAN Doyte could be featured as 
the typical ideal Englishman if he were not a Scot. 
Educated Stonyhurst (but no longer a R.C.), and Edin- 
burgh University, he is one more in the long line of 
medicos who have exhanged the stethoscope for 
the pen. Has put Baker Street on the map and 
Sherlock Holmes in the Strand, but is said to prefer 
history to detection, Like Smollett, was once 
ship’s surgeon. Saw service in the Boer War, and 
made history out of the experience. Has recently 
discarded agnosticism in favour of spiritualism. 
Pet aversion (reputedly) : Sherlock Holmes. 

G. J. BLUNDELL 


Mr. ALFRED TENNYSON, at 42, our new Poe" 
{.aureate. Educated at Cambridge, where he met 
Arthur Hallam, whose lamented early desth inspired 
Mr. Tennyson’s great work In Memoriam, 
Has written many poems about King Arthur, his 





His latest vohume—The Princess—is a long poem 
containing many delightful songs. Mr. Tennyson 
is a bearded romantic, with a taste for picturesque 
attire, and a beautiful voice; a keen studenx of all 
branches of Nature. The Queen considers him almost 
equal to Mr. Martin Tupper. W. E. Smirn 


Marte Coreiit was adopted in childhood by a 
poet, which nay or may not explain the fascination 
of her prose. Education in a French convent did 
not prevent her from writing a first novel at 22. Is 
now at the top of the tree and likes it. Specialises 
in morals and imagination. Hates the Devil and 
all his works, but finds them good copy. Disputes 
homage of Stratford with Shakespeare. Earnestly 
desires (1) to see all reviewers boiled in oil; and 
(2) to beat the Bible as a best-seller. Holds fanmail 
record. ALLAN M. LaInG 

THOMAS CARLYLE, tall, stooping, youngish essay- 
ist and historian is Scotch-born and Chelsea domiciled. 
Moves in literary circles and believes in simple 
life. Married, he considers marriage stimulating 
to the artist. Likes talking, tea and tobacco ; dislikes 
talkers, romantic young men and the state of the 
world: chief interests, Germanic philosophy, the 
religions, climate. Talks with a Scotch accent, 
enjoys poor health, is busy on a book about clothes. 

K. J. Wess 


CHESS: Middle-Game Uncharted 
No. 24 

It is certainly commendable to study the intricacies 
of opening theory and endgame technique, but it 
was a wise man wh) reminded us that between the 
opening and the endgame the Gods have put the 
middle-game 

Safely vo get through the shallows is not too difficult 
if one has a good pilot (such as Modern Chess Open- 
ings) as a guide. It is only when reaching the wide, 
open, uncharted sea that the truly gifted player will 
get the advantage over the one who is merely assiduous. 
The transition from the opening to the middle-game— 
Reinfeld has written a good book about it—is probably 
one of the most interesting aspects of chess, and cer- 
tainly most important for the practical player bent 
on improving his prowess. 

Here is a case 
in point. Sec what | “ ; 
different treat- }}/ 


ment was given to a tw 
ft 


the same position 
Spielmann (White) ,” 
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zor 
Knights of the Round Table, and their fair ladies. respectively. Against the former's floundering defence 


he triumphed like this : 


@ — KR-Q: (11) P-Qé6! BxP 

(2) QB-Ke QR-Br (12) Rx B QxR 

(3) P-QB4 B-K2 (13) R-Qi Q-K3 

(4) Q-Ka P-KKr3 (14) Q x Q Px Q 

(s) Kt-KR2 B-KB3 (se) Rx Kt Rx k 

(6) B-KB3! Kt-KKr2 ‘°° © a al Ro 

(7) Kt-KKiy B-K2 (16) Kr-B6 ch K-B2 

(8) QR-Qi Kt-KRq (17) KtxR 

(9) P-Qs5! KP xP and Black resigaed a few 


(10) QBP x P B-QBg 


rnoves later. 


Now sce how Capablanca treated the same pou tion ¢ 


Niven Kt-KB3 ! (s) KR-Kir Kex Kt ch 
(2) B-Ki2 P-Kg! (6) Bx Kt Rx Roh 
(3) PxP KtxP (7) RxR R-Kr! 


(4) Q-KBs KR-K1r! and a draw was soon agreed. 
No floundering for Capa. in these 
Centralising his Kt aad resolutely 
position, he soon nipped Spiclmana’s 
bud. 

For this weck’s competition let us escape from 
unfathomable mid-ocean to the predictable hazards 
of the endgame. 


dangerous waters. 
simplifying the 
attack in the 


























In this queerly 

. /. blocked position 
(Hinne - Kirch- 

¢ L hammer, Berlin 

é) i i 1948), the game 

wont was drawn after 
awa Shad 1) B-K8? K-Ki2 
a | ; 2) B-Q? B-Qr 

ai a & RUE R 3) B-B6 ch K-Ba |! 
ake ii )) Kx P B-K2. 

& oe Yet, in the disgram 

ih ell position White 
he A ted could have won. 

How ? 

In this beautiful Pers ; 
study by Rwti, ‘ = 
White wins, even ad 
though, at first sight & 
it seems impoisi- ov 
ble to restrain Black , 
from forcing a stile- , "hed 
mate. How does an 4 
White «ucceed ? % 

Usual prizes. En- ; 
tries by February 27 dh 
(must be in first TP 
delivery !). —— 

REPORT ON COMPETITION No. 19 

A: (1) R-R7, R-Kr. (2) P-Qy, R-Kz 1) P-O6, R «x P, 
4) R-R8 mate. 

B: (1) B-Ktg, K-Ba 2) P-Ry, K-Ka 1 PRs, K-<()4. 
(4) P-R6, K-B3. (5) B-Rs! P-Qs. (6) K-Ktz 

C: (1) K-K7, P-Kity. (2) K-Q5, P-Kts. ; : P-Ky, H-Kr4 


(4) K-Bs fl, 
K-Bg, K-Q2 


Though the Duras study seemed far from cary, 
dozens of competitors took it in their stride. No space 
to mention them all. Prizes shared by Melitta Seyd 
(our first lady competitor who added a nice endgame of 
her own), G. L. Scott-Cowell (for some particularly 
painstaking comment), F. S. A. Kitto, and R. A, 
Slade who seat a neat companion picce to the Duras, 


B-Q2. (4) K-Q4, K-Kee k.-K4, 
8) P qgacens, Bx Q. (9) Kx P 


K-H2. (7) 


(White: K on K.2, B on KBB, P.s on QRs, OR1s. 
Black: K. on Qitg, P.s on QR2, Q3). Kirto cent this 
amusing bre ity 
(1) P-K4 P-K4 (3) Q-B3 Q-B2 
rm Kt-KB3 Kt-(2B3 (9) Kt-B3 B-K2 

) B-Bg Kt-B3 (10) Kt-Qs Kt x Ke? 
@ Kt-Kits P-Q4 (it) QxPch K-Qi 
(4) PxP Kr-Rq4 (12) QxKtchPxQ 
(6) B-Kts5 ch P-B3 (13) Kt-B7 mate 
(7) PxP PxP 


Note about problem C last week: the Black King 


was missing ; he should be posted at Q1. Incidentally, 
on this unique Occasion it is Black moving “ up ” and 
Assiac 


White “ down.” 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT | 


of the vacancies m these columns re 
rs to aman between 1% and 50 incluswe or 
ynan heimeen 18 and 40 incluswe unless 


N me 
lar 
at 


he of she ws excepted from the provision of the 
Control of Engagement Order, 1947, or the 
tacancy ts Jor employment excepted from te 


provision of that Order 

'NIVERSITY of Melbourne. Applications 

are invited for a Lectureship in Psychology. 
Salary range {500-4750 (Australian) per an- 
num, plus £120 per annum cost of living 
allowance, subject to superannuation contribu- 
tots Starting salary according to age, cxperi- 
ence, and qualifications, One of the main 
duties of the lecturer will be to assist in de 
veloping a Child Guidance Cinte from the 
point of view of waching a mung stu- 
dents Other things being cues, therefore, 
welerence will be given to an applicant who 
fas experience in clinical work, in individual 
amd group testing, and in interview technique 
Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. ‘The closing date for the re- 
ceipt of applications is March 13, 1990. 


UNIve IRSITY of Birmingham. Chair of So- 
‘cial Science. Applications are invited for 
the Chair of Social Science Candidates 
should possess same knowledge and experience 
of voluntary and = statutory social services. 
Duties include the initiation and supervision 
of research projects. Particulars of qualifica 
tions, publications and appointments held, 
together with the names of three referees, 
should be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, not later 
than March 3 next. C. G. Burton, Secretary, 
The University, Birmingham, 3 


of Manchester. 





HE Universtty Applica 
tions are invited for the post of Assistant 
Lecturer in Social Administration in the 
Faculty of Economi: and Social Studies 


Duties to commence September 29, 1950. Sal- 


ary scale £490 to £500 per annum with mem- 
bership of the F.S.S.U. and Children’s Allow- 
ance Sohame The person appointed will be 


expected to pursue research in some field re- 
lated to the administration of the social ser- 
vices, and to assist in teaching, All applications 
must be sent not later than April 15, 1950, to 
the Registrar, the University, Manchester, 13 
from whom further particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained. 


| B.C. invites applic ations for ‘post t of Assis- 
tant, Intelligence and Research, North 
American Service Candidates should have 
good general education, should be familiar at 
first hand with North American affairs and 
should have good general knowledge of social 
and political structure of Canada and the 
United States. Acquaintance with the radio 
organisations these countries is desirable; 
experience of general research methods is 
essential, together with ability not only to co- 
relate but also to interpret statistics. Starting 
salary £610 (may be higher if qualifications and 
experience are exceptional), rising by £40 to 
£890 maximum. It is possible that a second 
vacancy may occur later, the starting salary of 
which would be (470 (may be higher if quali 
fications and experience are exceptional), ris- 
ing by £y0 to £680 maximum. Applicants 
should state in their applications whether, if 
they are not selected for the higher graded 
post, they would wish to be considered for the 
lower graded post. Detailed applications to Ap- 
pointments Officer, B.B.C., Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, within 7 days, marked 
* Assistant, American Service, N. Stm.” 
For acknowledgement enclose stamped ad 
dressed envelope 
SSISTANT Keeper, Scottish Record 
Office Phe Civil Service Commissioners 
announce four vacancies for Assistant Keepers, 
Second Class, in the Scottish Record Office 
Candidates must be at least 22 and under 45 
years of age on January t, 1950; but candidates 
over 3§ with very good qualifications may be 
sdenitted. Candidates must possess a Univer 
sity degree with at least second-class Honours, 
preferably in Scottish Law or Scottish History; 
they must also have a good knowledge of Laun 
and some knowledge of French. Salary scale 
for men Jinburgh) for Assistant Keeper 
Second Class £320, rising to £485, and for 
Avsuvtant Keepers Pirst Class £684, rising to 
41,070. The salary scales for women are some 
what lower. Particulars and form of applica 
tion, which must be lodged mot later than 
March 18, 19sS0, are available on application 
ro the Keeper of the Records of Scotland, H.M 
General Register House, Edinburgh, 2 
"TH United Nations Association and the 
United Nations Student Association invite 
for appointment as Travelling 
Universities and Colleges and 
Secretary of UNSA. Preference given to can 
fulates with one or more of following qualifi 
ations, a gad degree, real interest in inter 
national affairs, ability to speak convincingly 
andl to organise meetings and vacation schools 
Salary £160 p.a. Application forms may be had 
from UNA, 11 Maiden Lane, London, W.C.2 
m ceceipt of stamped add. foolscap envelope 
Tt Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, Box 195 
Livingstone, Northern Rhodesia, invites ap 
the following posts: social an 
urban sociologists, demographer, 
vod historian, Starting salaries from {560 to 
£4660, depending on experience. All research 
expenses paid, as well as passage to Northern 
Rhodesia. Applicants should state age, aca 
demic training. previous experience, and shou) 


ot 








2P plications 
Neoretary for 


plications for 
thropologists 


submit list of referees as well as a medical 
certificate stating physical fitness for work in 
@e tropics 





li 


Ser eeeraanee VACANT —contiaued 


HE ¢ awit Service Comms uoners invite ap- 

plications for appointments as Senior Scien 
tific Officer and Scientific Officer to be filled by 
competitive interview during 1950. Interviews 
began in January and will comunue throughout 
the year, but a closing date for the receipt of 
applications ecarlicr than December, 1950, may 
eventually be announced. Successiul candidates 
may de appointed immediately. The ports are 
in various Government Departments and cover 
a wide range of scientific research and develop- 
ment in most of the major fields of funda- 
mental and applied science. Candidates must 
have obtained « university degree in a scientific 
sbsect (including engineering) or in Mathe- 
matics with first or second-class honours, or an 
equivalent qualification, or possess high profes- 
sional § attainments Candidates for Senior 
Scientific Officer posts must in addition have 
had at least three years’ post-graduate or other 
approved experience. Candidates for Scien- 
tife Officer posts taking their degrees in 19450 
may be admitted to compete before the result 
of their degree examination is known. Ape 
lites: Por Senior Scientific Officers, at least 
26 and under 31 on August 1, for Scien- 
tific Officers, at least 21 and 28 (or 
under 31 for established civil servants of the 
Experimental Officer class) on August 1, 1950. 
Salary Scales for men in London, Senior Scien- 
tif: Officers, {700% £25--£900; Scientific 
Officers £400 « £25 £050. Rates for women 
are somewhat lower further particulers from 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission (Scientific 
Branch), 7th Floor, Trinidad House, Old Burl- 
ington St., London, W.1, quoting No. 2887. 

SECONDMENT ot appointment of Teachers 

te Army Children's Schoo's Overseas. Ap- 
plications are invited from qualified men and 
women teachers willing to serve for three years 
as civilians with officer status in Army Chil- 
dren's Schools overseas. Scheme approved by 
the Ministry of Education and the Scottish 
Education Department. Burnham Scale plus 
London allowance, foreign service allowance, 
ourfit allowance and free passages. Details — 
application forms obtainable from the Und 
Secretary of State, The War Office (A.B. ny 
Stanmore, Middlesex 

PPEAL, Officer required for United Na- 

tions Association to work in Southern Re 
gion. Salary £418 p.a. Send stamped addressed 








foolsoap envelope for application form to 
U.N.A., 9 Merchants Place, Reading 
HE Incernational School of Geneva.—-Ap- 


plications are invited for the following posi- 


tions available September, 1950: One teacher 
for children aged 6-7 years. Experience in 
modern methods of teaching beginnings of 
reading and number essential. Experience in 
music and craft and creative work desirable. 
One teacher for children &-9 vears. Should 
also have qualifications similar to above. Two 
teachers (onc male, one female) for Middle 


School (age range 10-13 years) to teach basic 
subjects, English, arithmetic, social studies and, 
if possible, clementary General Science. Ap- 
proximately 400 children of 96 nationalities at 
the School, Applicants should have strong per- 
sonal concern for active pursuance of mter- 
national yyy through education. In 
struction is given in English to English-speak- 
ing children. Some knowledge of French 
necessary, Contract for minimure of two years 
desirable. Details re salary, conditions of teach- 
oh available on application to the Direction, 


cole Internationale, 62 Route de Chéne, 
Geneva. Applicants will be interviewed per- 
sonally in London, ist week in March 


C! TY of Bath Education Committee. Bath 
cademy of Art, Corsham Court, Wiltshire. 
Principal—Clifford Etlis. Applications are in- 
vited as soon as possible for the post of Lec- 
turer in Music who should be interested and 
experienced in music-making by ehildren and 
non-professional + Pelham Scale salary, men 
£450-£850, women {400-£750. The Bath 
7 ademy of Art includes, among other activi- 
vcs, the Bath School of Art and a training 
caine for men amd women art teachers in 
schoo!s of general education. Application forms 
and turther particulars obtainable from the 
Principal, Bath Academy of Art, Corsham 
Court, Wiltshire. H, W. Brand. Director of 
Education, Educ. Dept., Guildhall, Bath 


ING Edward's School, Birmingham, Din- 
ing Hall Caterer amd Sepersisor. Applica- 














tiens are invited for the post of Caterer and 
Supervisor of the Dining Halls at King Ed- 
ward's Schools, Rdgbaston, which will shortly 


become vacant. Candidates should have Dores- 
tic Science training and, preferab’y, a Diploma 
of Institutional and Household Management 
The main duties wiil comprise the provision 
of school meals for pupils of the Boys’ School 
and the Girls’ School, which are served from 
a commen kitchen to separate dining halls on 
either side. The total number served daily is 
about 1.100. Teas and refreshments are also 
provuled for pupils taking part in games and 


other out-of-school activities The post is not 
residential. Salary L380 per annum, rising 
by annual increments of £10 to £450 per an 


subject to § deduction for superannaua 
Candidates may commence at a higher 
within the scale if their experience and 
permit Applications, together 
three recent testimonials, should 
undersigned not later than March 
Harries, Secretary 
*MC.A. invites applications from men 
between 21 and 30 to train as Secretaries 
First essentials: a sense of Christian vocation 
umd a good education with leadership ability 
in religious, social, educational and physical 
activities with youth, Write. giving sarticulars 
experience and qualifications to S 12, Per 
sonnel Secretary National Council of 
M.C.A.s, 112 Great Russell St., W.C.1, 


num, 
tron 





be sent to th 
4. 1950. C. ¢ 


ot 
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( SOLLINS, the Publishers, have 
‘assistants in their Publicity 


4 








vacancies for % 
Department 


Press, publishing or typographical experience 
cssential. Salary in accordance with‘ quulifica- 
tions. Write R. J olitzer, 14 St. Jarnes 
Place, S.W.1 

GECRETARY wanted by publisher. Compe 
“tent stenographer. wsinessiike, pleasant 
voice, Leftish. K. T. P., Dixons, 19 Hills 
Place, W.1. 


CrrY of Manchester. Health Department 
4 Appointment of Pwychiatric Social orker. 
Applications are invited for the part-time o 
permanent appointment of Psychiatric Social 





Worker in the Mental Health Service. Salary 
£370-£530 according to experience. Further 
particulars and forms of applicstion, which 
should be returned by February 28, may be 
obtained from the Medical Officer of Health, 
Town Halil, Manchester, 2. Philip B. Dingle, 
Town Clerk, Town Fall, Manchester, 2. 





SURREY County Council. Education Com- 

mittee. Applications are invited from men 
for appointment as Employment Assistant at 
the Dorking Youth Employment Bureau. Can- 
didates should have good educational qualifica 
tions, A knowledge of administra > work ar 
social work among young eee s desirable 
but previous experience in a ‘outh Empto; 
ment Bureau is not essential. Salary £395 
Lis to £440 per annum. Further particulars 
and forms of application may be obtained on 
receipt of a stamped (2\d.) addressed envelope 
from the Chief Education Officer, County Hall, 
Kingston- Soon Thames. 


Cry” of Birmingham Children’s Committee. 
Forhill House Remand Home, Kings Nor- 
ton. Resident or non-resident Instructor- 
Supervisor (single man if resident) required tor 
general duties, games, and craftwork instruction 
with senior boys. Salary, £280 = {12 to £340, 
less ernoluments of £78 per annum, if rew- 
dent. Application forms and full particulars 
obtainable from undersigned at 102 Edmund 
St., Birmingham, 3. (Please quote advt. No. 
7264.) Ernest J Peng Children's Officer 


SURREY County Council. Education Com 
mittee. Applications are invited from 
women with good educational qualifications for 
appointment as Assistant Youth Employment 
Officer at the following Youth Employment 
Bureaux: (a) Sutton and Banstead Sub-Office; 
(b) Redhill and Oxted Sub-Office. Salary £354 
< £12-—£390 per annum (London allowance 1s 
payable at Sutton and Banstead Further par- 
ticulars and forms of application may be ob- 
tained on receipt of a stamped (2}c.) addressed 
envelope from the Chief Education Officer, 
County Hall, Kingston- ~upon- “*hames 


ORTH Middlesex Hospital, Edmonton, 

N.18. An experienced woman of good edu- 
cation and organising ability required to receive 
the outpatients and take charge of registration 
and appointments. Previous hospital experi 
ence an advantage but not essential in a person 
of ability and ™ ri ht personality. Aged 26 
or over. Salary: Nis S. Clerical Grade, £346 
X12 to £382 t. Application, stating age, 
education, experience, with copies of three 
testimonials, to Secretary of Hospital irome 
diately. Permission of Ministry of Labour re- 
quired for person appointed. 


ATIONAL Union of Students. Vacation 

Work Department. In connection with the 
annual Farm Camp Scheme it is proposed to 
make three seasonal appointments in the De 
partment for the period April-October, 1950 
‘The vacancies are most suitable for ex-service 
men entering college next session. Knowledge 
of office routine including typing is desirabie 
for all three posts and for one a working know- 
ledge of spoken French and German is essen 
tial. Salary for each post £275 p.a. Letters of 
application with names of two referees should 
be submitted to the Assistant Vacation Work 
Organiser, 3 Endsleigh St., W.C.1. Envelopes 
should be marked “ Office Staif.’ 





RE ZQUIRED for educational | pu blishers, As 
sistant in publicity department.  Previou 
experience of writing copy for educational 
books essential. s-dav week Reply, stating 
salary required, qualificanons and experience 
Box 4950. 

WO Leaders required for a boys’ tented 

holiday camp in Norfolk from July 15 


Sept. 9. Experience in youth leadership neces- 
sary. Applications with full details and salary 
required, in envelope endorsed JT DIGLEA, 
to Box 4650 


HEALTHY young woman, ta look 
matroning side of new hostel-school 
difficult children. Cheerful, energetic. Sym 
pathy with enlightened methods more desir 
able than long experience, but some experience 
with children desirable. Minimum {150 pa 
plus full board and lodging. Apply immed. to 
David Wills, Bodenham Manor, Hereford. 
MARRIED Couples required as Wardens for 
4¥AVolunteer Agricultural Camos accommo- 
190 personne! at Reigate, God 


alter 





dating up to 
Hersham and Elstead 





stone, Applicatic ms in 
writing to Hostels Officer, S.C.A_E.€ 1 
gin,” London Rd. Guildford 

OYS’ Club Leader for age groups 10-18 

years. Salary £200-{250 according to exp 
and qualifications, plus board residence. Ap 
ply, giving full particulars and references, to 
The Warden. Grey Lodge Settlement - 
lington St., Dundee 

IRL over 25, intelligent, capable, able to 


Brake responsibility, interested and with 


some experience of children, wanted to help 
in constructive, worth-while work in_ private, 
residential nursery for under 5's. Nr. Tun- 








bridge Wells. Box 4854. 


| 
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__ APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continaed 


LONDON Trades Union solicitor needs wun 

aging clerk. Salary £732 p.a. with good 
Prospects. Intim knowledge rn — ot 
Factories Act, Industrial Accident 
Common Law practice and quccsdne. Ideal 
post for progressive man or woman with ability 
and initiative Box 4502. 


ae Christopher Home for Giris, Crosty, 

Liverpool. Housemistress, C. of EB. Home 
for 30 schoolgirls all attending outside schools, 
duties consist of general supervision of girls 
out of school hours, and organisation of even- 
ing a.tivities, games and mutic essential. Social 
Science Diploma or some teaching desirabic. 
Commencing salary £290, rising by {£12 yearly, 
less £78 board re N Pip Apply, stating age 

with ief.: Miss A q cond. 


Qe N wire: (1) Typis . mw 
shorthand, bit must have pleasant person- 
ality, age 25 to 30; (2) accounts clerk, good 
typist, no shorthand, but must be accurate at 
figures, age 21 to 25; (3) competent shorthand 
typist, age 21 to 25. Superannuation scheme, 
good holidays, picasant offices. No Saturday's. 
Write with full ticulars to: The General 





vS Institute r 





Secretary, Queen's Institute of pawics Nurs- 

ing, $7 Lower Belgrave St., $.1 . 

FooP Reform Cook required in “has ~Op- 
portunity for preliminary work j desired. 

130 residents both sexes, T.T milk, ene. 

vegetables from own Organic Farm. Apply 

Housekeeper, Long Dene School, Chidding- 


stone, Edenbridge, Kent. 


*UPERIOR responsible ‘person n required 1 te- 
ace children’s nurse leaving to get mar- 
ried. Homely family. Mother engaged part- 
time professional duties. Children 9, 4 & 2. 
Other help kept Guildford. Box 4961. 


UTOR needed next term. for good “bet 
eceentric boy of 9. Mrs. Cowan, Newton 


House, Dalkeith, nr Edinburg). 


Mor HER’S Help wanted. English or Eng- 
lish-speaking. Mrs, Nowell-Smith, 9 Lath- 
am Rd. Oxford. Tel. : $8774 


DoOMEsTic Help wanted London, “capable 





and fond of children; pleasant modern 
home {£2 10s. weekly. Box 4815. 

ie APPOINTMENTS WANTED 
you NG Lady, 21, secretary shorthand | 

typist, several years’ experience, seeks 
change, prefbly. country or abroad, interests 
literature, music, art, etc Box 4640. 











CATED woman 
5, 4), glad 


, 35, married, 3 children 
suggestions of interesting 
not necessarily with children, where 
accom. obtainable, or 1 or more children wel- 
comexi. Domesticated, car driver, some hospital 
nursetg exp. Froebel Certificate. Box 4693 











GENTLE WOMAN, middle-aged, sks. post 
Bas resident wkg. housskee in London. 
Willing & able take responsibility. Box 4711 


STUDENTSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS — 


Bi EDFORD Coilege for Women (Univ. of 

London). The Council of Bedford College 
for Wornen (University of London) invite ap- 
plics. for the Susan Stebbing Studentship, 
value £150, for postgraduate work in Philo- 
sophy; open to suitably qualified women gradu 
ates from any University. Apply to the Prin- 
cipal before May 1, 1950 


A MENDELSSOHN Scholarship. of [300 for 
Musical Composition will be competed for 
by musical students of cither sex, who are 
natives of Great Britain or any part of Ireland 
and under the age of 35 on July 1, 1950, which 
is the closing date for cram, For particulars, 
apply to the Hon. Sec., Mr. J. R. Stainer, The 
Outlook, St. Margarets at Cliffe, _ Dover. 
SCHOOLS — 
ANE Court, Pyrford. Woking and Dane 
Court, Whatcombe, Blandford. Prep 


schools for boys. Same ‘direction, same ideas, 
sensible discipline, good food, no evg. prep. 


“OR freedom and self-government. Ki- 

quhanity House, Castle Douglas, Scotland. 

Boys and girls from 5 pyes. He aster: 
B 


John M. Aitkenhead, 


INEWOOD, Amwellbury, Herts (Ware 

$2) tor children 4 to 14—-where diet, en- 
vironment, psychology and teaching methods 
maintain health and happiness. Facilities for 
weekly boarders. Elizayeth Strachan. 


T. CATHERIN Almondsbury, nr. Bris- 

tol. Co-ed.; boardii g; all ages. Overikg. 
Channel, Weish Hills Vegetarian and food re- 
form_ diet. —— Dancing, Drama, Crafts, 
etc. Ralph C Looper, . and doves yee Cooper. 
































SHE IRWOOD _ School, Co-ed. 
‘Community (Boarding ae & Aims: Co- 
operation, initiative, friendliness. Well- 


balanced education to General Certificate. Ed 
of ywns; excellent train, bus service sv. 
London. Harold A. Pratt, B.A.(Oxon). 


7THE Middle Way in Education has been 

practised for the last 2 years with very 
promising results at a Preparatory School for 
boys and girls on the Suffolk coast. Progressive 
methods have made for mental freedom with- 
out sacrificing good manners, a high standard 
of work and general cleanliness. Exceptionally 
ed. food and very pleasant background. Pine- 
woods & sea. Prosp.: Sizewell Hall, Suffolk 

















HE New Schoo, King’s Langley, Herts. 
Non-profit-making Day Boarding 
School for boys and girls from 3 to 18. Based 


on Rudolf Steiner principles, its aim is to en- 
able children to face life with initiative and 








courage, a with a well-balanced cultural 
background. Few vacancies. Prospectus from 
Secretary. (Tel. K.L.2505.) 
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Goma to 4-7 hate has arene ~— SOGALIST Cuan 5 House in beautiful Ribbie 


Good pieatif ul food. Putting, 

ecm, croquet archery, ek. 

for hg =. “ Clarion 
Blackburn 


Ca Charming old 
—— convene 





OME ~ “several months a 


family to ee or Sate girl in exchange ALL for for hire, Lek Leicener Sq. 








, SEAN Insutute. Mernbersbap 0 open wo all. 


ze furn. 
atherhead, flere in exch top ous fat, 
m Bus sive toy a we 


anid or South Coast. 3 week 
CHANGE London fiat x mins. Wx 


west july Aumont sre babi Box 4408. 





Brochure and terms on ppienbe 


Small hotel of _ distinction os 
siml. seaside (home aboowss” haan ante. 
PAINTING on a 





PRINTING with oy 
Priety Press, Malvern. 





sea: 
Work in modern Ty conte live on bay 


i oa tete independence 
ecmires. Box est 
RINTEMPS aux Basses P 


_ 2 EN eee wee eqpenbiints a j id i ' 
rour Candilates if they will suppert adi renee Seems oa ate reduced 
ali against huoting and coursing, and 
send your donation. now to ae 3 j n 


Cruel Sports, j8 Maddox St., (Buecoenbe). Small = 


or 
ish spoken ‘Box 4587 of from Major bin der Byl, 


London, S.W.xo. - Funds are necded, |ASTINGS, first-class saiieae 





accom. for short conference or 
13-16 inclusive. ae a 





Continental Guest House, 10 Albany 
all other dummoger, in wat : 





£30; mont suitable build- sapen stadthags bavie by IGHFIELD Vegetarian Guest House, The 
ansin ‘in has. days from 6d ee ladde- . 


New Bond St., W.1 (Reg. 
TORIES wanted by 
Ca of bi} ns Institute of 

» Regent — Regent St., 

suitable work om a 15° 

of sales basis Aye reading fee), unsuitable work 
cjection 





ENSA emo fr pele wi ew fm 1 
Z i ca tric 
Particulars from the $ Secretary, 





i eg Comvaiescence, holidays 
OST Graduate music student, 

school and R.A.F., sident Che 
take few —_ 4698 theory generi! musical 
School and Higher Cert aiso an Na booklet giving details ‘and 
fees of our Courses and ceeemenes and suc- 








bas three things that are impor 
70U NG State Re rgistered sor wishe oe ene 
accept appointments for wy sun rai 
and infra-red oa 





“the price we pay for Cultured 

y Pex Neckiaces; up to 41,000 for Diamond 

(Valuation by Fellow 
Ce teak Association). Register your par 

cel (cash or offer per return), or call M. He 

& Sons, a 106 Hatton Garden, Leadon, 





Every modern convenience 
Robertson, 68 Westbourns Terrace, 


conversation Sone de- 
sired by Geateine, British B 





me 
beaches. Surf-bathing 
Golf at Rock (St. Enodoc). 
inet me iat climate i Britain, Excellent for asth- 
Spri ng + in January here. 





oe i codhet Brici Caxcs. 
wality and craftsmanship ‘Size 
sila mes 2 "0 2 triple 





*RENCH. Privat tuition by a lady in ors 
t Enc Day only Box 4! Court Riding Week-ends. 


rown. Size 1s$in.> polin. with 24bo. zip 


ythologist, 69 
"oO Kensington, $.W.7. . cach. (&) Real hide 32 





RSES to onder for Allan M4 furmhouse beautifully and remotely 
Woveseres Nook ‘hi i a { in heart of Welsh mountains near Liyn 


ONOMARK Service. “Ramee ‘London Geirionydd. Modern comforts—very good foox 


Address. Letters redirected. Confidential. 
$s. pa. Roya renter. Write Monomark, 
BCM/MONOr2. Ww Ca 

TDMAN’S Sea Salt in bath or basin for 
, Sprains, etc., Nature's tonic 
QARGAINS in Parachutes. 

36in. at base tapuring to 3 
) Pure White Heavy Engiish Silk, 2 


ec & Elaine Bonner, Penrallt, 





lt on Cental ‘beat Telephone 
Garden. Hampstead 228. ie et 


OCATION. AL “wea 
abour your me 9 gy N. Naylor, 72 
T% 


tT Bu FOO, near Oxford, winter is mild and 





at Croft Hou se Hotel. Central moans. r cane 
Tel. 


, Porthieven, 8S. Cornwall, 
SHORT Story Writing. as hd. 
a. Stories that Sell To-day” (a special bol- 
prospectus of world-famous course. 
Regent Institute (B/19t), Pulace Gate, W.8 


os re cam Renin Cat won 
. 6d., 6d. (c) Primrose Nylon 


XGNOR. Quiet Guest Hour 








made by 
article writing. Send for Secrets of Success- 


lism, 95 Premier House, 53 Fieet St., age ap ETC., FOR SALE hesting, modern amenities, 





Holiday Ce Centres a ebrosd in- 


ERS — situation olde ample 
clude Belgiom, Le —, 


Returns nearly £5,000 p.a 
and "dake increasing 
Extensive freehold property 
a compete L¥,c00 


Ol IDAY S & ratendael 
Db 


land, Noordwitk-en-Ses, ties cribed and recommended in +> yi We sis 


OCTORS Genie. etc. ‘Detached House, 
quiet roud, close Eali 
ably suitable professi 
mociero conveniences Recently 
redecorated. 7 Bedrms., I Greeting — 


# lovely gronnds facing a 


aure from BCM, Studiand, | endon, W. € 1 


, Beaconsfield; 21 milcs 
{rom London, but right in the country, 
oo ect terms for winter guests. 


Kitchens, refng. and ot 

stocked, good-sized garden. 
que out of the ondinary- “ha been devised by quick 5 Box | 
the Camp de I’Hoerizon for people who appre- 
ciate the wonderful climate, natural beauty, 
and perfect freedom of this truly enchanted 
: Excellent food, swimming, bouting, ex- 
s, congenial companions. Write, 


est NG week-ends in comfortable Georgian 
Wai * Private Hote 4 _ 6 








sfualy situated on 364 fron front facing Gimne and eneet the Spring 
lovely wooded cetate be 
A delivivful cottage of 


» London, E.C4 (© city” 7163- “4). 
BEK- oil house parties. Londen dances. 


Hab, me $ High Holborn, 


every comfort and excellent food 
Personal ti of | 





The Chateworth Private Hotei, 





and has all modern conveniences ri a i. ARIAN Sounty 


Sees Verena. Nenice. Plow cence, Chamonix 





JYS « ind = enjoy ‘boda: $ at “Pinewood, 





_Visinors received in cornf. 





~ for groups. at “ow cost. Write for brochure M Wacn, At ersoch « aernarvons! ire 


, Offers first-class food & 
Abave 7 ae  deagles 2-6 people “Wide fort in Soest al surroundings ] 


choice of routes in any scenery. 





< im Spe ngtime Spend rr deli hth. / 


OIN pay ski ine | party March 10-26 at 
where there is excellent 
bathing in warm thermal »prings! 


Clore to sen ona moor 


Carndodman Guen Housc. Moderste inclusive tertns 





Erna Low, 9 Reece Mews, $.W.7. 








Wrice for brochure or ‘phone Roseland 38. 
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CArEL Curig. Guest house with snadern 
for 12. H. & C. Al conveniences, 
Gnsly sien situated on Ogwen Rd. Good centre for 
hols. in Snowdonia ochure: Mis, Brennand, 
Bron Heuleg, Capel Curig. Tel. CC. 247 
LEDR Volley, Snowdonia Picturesque 
4house in weoded grounds, clote Pont-y- 
Pent stm... but in unigue —~ above colourful 
valley. Pine mountain walk Cantinents! 
type cooking. From ‘e aut Bach Guert 
House, Dolwy declan ‘wern: Dole 220. 


“BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


EAD “Rider's Review” for ourstanding 

discussion on “ What are Valucs? by Dr. 
Wm. Brown, Prof. L. |. Russell, L. A. G. 
Stworng, etc. Other leading comtibwtors 
Bertrand Russell, Aldous Huxley, C. EB. M. 
i) Gerald Heard, Join Maddicton Murry, 
vol, BE. O. James. 2s. 6d. quarterly from all 
bookswile or ros. Gd. @ year post a 4 froma 
Desk 12, Rider & € O» 47 Princes Gare, 


NINE the literary review te ana, 
Pouad, Eliot, Porteus, Barker, Fraser, bun. 
can, Heath-Swbbs, Gascoyne, etc, No, 2 (72 
»p.), reedy now. Araicies on “ Cochtail Party,” 
Kevafis, Monteverdi, trunsietions from Latio, 
French, Spanish, Modern Greck, Chinese and 
Tulian. Quarterly 28. or 85. 4d. per annum 
(post free). U.S.A. 2.00. Published ty Pever 
Rossel, i114 = Gote, London, 8.0.7 








RE. you a “ Philistine? Erni: Zola's 
4% exuberant ay agnins the Philstine 
attitade to life, A story told in bold sweeps of 


colwur written by the hand of a master. “ The 
Masterpiece,” Paul Riek, 125. 6d., 98 Hatton 
Garden, Lendon, B.C.1 


HE Linguist,” che modern paper for 

modern lerguages. Features and articles 
in English, Prench, Germao, Iratian, Russian 
and Esperanto. is. monthly from ne waagents. 
Annual subscription t25. 6d., frorn 20 Gros. 
venor Place, 5 W141 


OURNAL of Sex Education, « popular- 
scientific Journal fiw the sexual onlighten- 
ment of adults, bi-moenthly 2%. 3d. post free. 
Enquiries wits stamped addressed ervelope to 
16 Devorwhire Mews West, W 1. WU 7840. 


EW Vohune “ Music Parade" jut starting 
6s. 6d. pa, by pon. Records Ure first- 
class articles. 4 Englarnxi’s Lane, N.W’ 


| NJOY “ Rude Health ™ for 1 year S 65. 6d. 
4 Secy.. Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh 9 
I OW «wo vote for what you want: '' Effective 
Democracy,” by A. J. Abbey. 25. 6¢. post 
free. Crofton Press, Ciatcacres, Loviborals Ave 
Orpington, Kent. 
GERMAN books: Libris, 50 Harben Ra. 
JF iLondon, N.W.6. Pri. 6990. Books bought. 
MERICAN Readers: Books reviewed /ad- 
vertised in these pages ere readily obtain- 
able: simply send order & check in $ for amt. 
advertised to Rebert Benticy Co., 10 P.O, Sq., 
Bastom 9, Mass. (1s.14c). Add 30c. for ship- 
ping, ¢tc., per book 


ISHABHA Jaina free Lending Library. 

orks ~— Jainism, Peychology, Conipara- 

tive Religion, Yoga. Write only: Secretary, 
110 Cleveland Gardens, N.W.2 





Books Highest prices paid "far all books 
im fine concition. Up w half published 
ice for modern novels. Send for price list. 
‘ution Library Service, 159 Victoria St, 
S.W.s. "Phone ViCtoria 9827. 


RE-WAK Novels wanted. Not pocket edi- 
tions. Plesse quote to J. Clarke Hall, Lid., 
Wine Office Court, B.C 4 


L, st 16 Pleet Street. Central 

bought in any quamury. 
Liteartce purchased. Standard sets. Good 
technica! books also required 


peers HE Buecher Gesucht! ROA E. 
Steiner, 64 Talgarth Rd. W.t4. PUL. 2924. 


THE Ancient Wisdom, Occultism, Mystic “wn, 
Comparative Religion, Theosophy; Mon 
Body, Psyche and Spirit. Vor books on these 
subjects weite / visit ae »phical Bookshop, 
68 Gt R: sve St.. Wc Catalogue free, 


B° OOKS, “pecand- hand, mon For ~ Viste: 
Silverdale, 114 Newcity Rd., Glasgow 


RE ADERS’ MARKET 


I7OR Sale 





a 1934 453 Long 
runs * N S.&WN “ Time 
and Tile, Tribene,” * Times ” 
ami “ Daily Tickets " 9942/5; lists sent; 
Portuguese Lingusphone, complete, urweed, 
£7; Languaphoac, Polish, new 7; French 
Linguaphone, used once, £12; Typewriter, 
Standard 4-bank, £15; Complete home for 
four, modern caravan, offered at £310 





WANTED: Disrach’s “ Venetia”; “The 
Trish Republic,” by Dorothy Macardice, ud 
Edition 1938, any comdition if text complete; 


Florio's “ Montaigne “(0 .U P. Worlds Classics 
Edn); Kraft-Ebbing’s “ Peychopathia Sexu 
French Linguephone set; Typewriter 
(Remington preferred), pre secondary imupert 
ance if good modc! 

Send no money or goods im reply to the 
edvertisements, tit write first to NS. & N. 
Readers' Market, 10 Greet Turnstile, men- 
toning advt. and detrils (seperate letter for 
cach item Charge: under this heading, 
as. first word, 10d. w word after, including 
forwarding replies 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, 3s. 6d. 
* line (average 6 words). Box No, 15. extra. 
py essential. Press Tues. Insertion de- 
ed mune weeks. State latest date ecceptabic. 

rs Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, Hol. £471. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS —__ LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued , LECTURE COURSES, ETC.—continued | LECTURE COURSES, ETC.—continued 


rs Tem 3334). Evenings (ex. Mi a.) 7. A L LLOYD talks on lack ‘and White uve. RSITY College, London (Gower St., ANGHAM Secretarial College “Thorough 
St. & Sen. 5 & 8. Bernard Shaw's “*} | Spirituals"” w live and recorded Ww The Shearman Memorial Lec- training for educated girls leads to well-pand 
Warren’ s Profession.’ MAembers illustrations at Salle Erard, 18 Gr. Marlborough tures on “ Fundamental Ideas and Problems in Private secretarial posts at home end overseas. 
TNITY. “Buster,” by Ted Wills. Weds. St., W.1, Feb. 18, at 7 pro. Adm. 2s. Workers Meta-Mathematics,”’ will be given by Professor Vacancies March 13, April 17, May 31, Sept. 
uss 7.30. Ass. Mem 25. 6d. EUS 5391. Music Association. PAD). 8670 Alfred Tarski (University of California) on 4. Fimal year stixients may enrol! provisionally 
= panes ~ SME ‘Per Fo Pres. den ial A taves 3: “GBS. ech 2, 3, 7, 8, at $ p.m. Admission free, for Sept. ee Secretary, so Fitzroy 
d TTICc Players present Ls w * Ocdi- Ls aad ties Actor.” Shave ary, <7 Giam Ot. without ticket } St. London, W BUSton 811 
us at Colonus,” transl. E. atling, . weg br yap ee "4 . % : tench, 3° 
r? Was, Feb. 24, 7 p.m. (Chai Harri ict Cohen “7IPHE World's Food “and Br Br OME Study for De Pos 
T tock Litd are. C1. ch. 2 b : tud Or grees, etc. Postal tuition 
& at. po 3 — bgp ge 6d. —. > St Non-mems. 25 ing: Jack Lindsay, Con Conference at St. Pancras Town Hall, I tor Loadoa Matric., Spec. Ent., BA, 
cueey, Dulwich College S.E. | GIP 2038 } stance Cummings, etc, Pastics. trom Secy., 45 March 4 and 5. First Session: Saturday at B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ.; Sch. Cert.. H.S.C, Low 
mate an ; a Ses rs Steeplestone se, N.i8 Bs i 2.30 pm.: Rotha’s Alm “ The World is Rich tees. Prosp. from ©. 1D. Parker, M.A., LL.D . 
QEOPLE ‘s Palace, Adv. 4244 ‘Sun. Feb 3) . Salle 1a foun 6, Ws. F. Le Gros Clark and Julian Huxley. Second Dept. VHi93, Wolsey Hall, Oxford tise 1894). 
19th, 7.30 The Bham Affeir ” (A’ , bh. 22, at 8 om.. “A ( cabinet Session: Surday at 10.30 a.m.: Sir R. George oe 
SRiGEaE dassemumeny arr Gua. Aina | oe te Reteieaars > jobs Stupledon and others, “ Britain’s Needs and i ; SUMMER. SCHOOLS 
French Art Centre (CUN. 78¢4), Tues., | S. Weissmann, Emancel Litvinotf. Speaker: pgs 7 pale . qi tery & % 2.30 | HE University of London School of Sia- 
Feb, 21, 8.30 p.m. Inclg. first showing of Rachel Caro, Non-mems. 1 P + he = ; d Orr ge te Wat Res x roes vonic and East European Studies will hold 
“Van Gogh.” Film Soc, mems. & guests 25. 6d TET Wicees : - - —_ Ry ‘ “y = Dt ion ie ¢ — 4 he a Summer School in Slavonic languages ia 
: « ach Cssae 2 » Obtains < > ; 
I ILINGUAL Poetry Reading. English and Y Monday's © p.m. 2oth, Betty t from Ass —— of Scientific Workers, rr H if ed ao oe bt tL, Bow! i al 
German poem: and drama by Shakespeare lett: “* League for er in pece.”” Moon St, W on " i 4 
Eliot, Goethe, Rilke, etc. Original and tran 27th, Dr. B. P. Allin» on: * Vegetarianism.” 1% ow | —_ don School of pert & East buropews 
lated. Dr. Karl Wollf (Lecturer), Olive Gregg IEN Ei useh w IL ge Se aa er em La 
‘ 3); Li Nokden “ QCIENCE of eP id scture by Bessie : Conference, Haywards Heath, | “7 7 = = 
Joseph Macleod (English Reader 3 Lai Nc bet Woods M.A. ‘ f Dr. Frederick } Speakers: Lord Chorley, HIS England A holiday course for 
Leo rt (German Readers Febru ; } British and foreign people on English 
ary 21. 7 p.m., at Club 1943 adibue Bailes, the auth x of + Mind Can Heal Pulme Dutt, John W. Lawrence, Prof. Donald life, culture and institutions with fr “nit 
Garde 43 W6.N Finchicy Road Stat You,” Sun., Feb. 19 . Victoria House, Mackinnon, Olaf Stapledon. Inclusive 42 2 125 to pl be . queso, vials 
yee ? a Near Finchicy Road Stati Bicomsbury’ Sa. W.« pd Applications to: National Peace Council, 144 places of beauty and interest. Holly Royde 
Reconta> hs. Ge 4 « re H nS tk we Cx 
Cc 


an idential College (University of Manchester 
oat ele ~ ——- x 5 . ° ampton Row, 
MITY Opera C lub vr roduces * Figar cht YP NOTHE R gh - lectures and 
¥ B 


: jor mal 2 7 Mural YF coma . Palatine Road, 
cn . : 1 resford. See ASTE Conference : gressi ithington, Manchevter, 20. July 1-29, Fee 
: gy hinenie” We —, Ba he i canfe is ; obtained , Appril 6-10, at Collington Rise, £18 (or £4 125. 6d. « week) and cost of visits. 
Please vend sub, (103.) to Hon. Se ewisham ° t l atio 3.6, at 7.30 —< Sea. “Vital Issues of To-day.” Prospectus from the Warden 
A habs ad >. oper p.m.), or March 1. *rogramme will include lectures by Gordon ae - 
Som ie sy Nee iden, Surr raat Adm od, 55., 38. 6d s. 6d. Also Rattray Taylor: ** Problems of Socisi Cohe- TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS _ 
ie) lace Sunday Concerts. ‘eb. 19, Conway Red Lion Square, He yiborn, at 7 sion,” Prof. H. S. Massey: “The Atomic TYPING & du licating a 
6.30. Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq Holborn p.m., Tu March 7. Adm. reserved §s., Energy Problem,”’ Dr C. Penton: “ quick & x= isene cape’ peivensty3 
Rosa Masters Quartet; Mozart G mi; Faure others 3s. 6d. Reserved tickets from Halls Psychiatrist looks at the Law,” Thomas Rus- available & conyptometer work speedily con:- 
in C mi; Dvorak E flat, Piano Qrs. Adm, 1s EX Education Societss. Conway Hall, ed = ¥Y. Symphony ee in England To- pleted. Mod. charges. Tel. MOU 6854 
* yt egy! any “egg ay.” Recreations u and poetry, dancing, , = : 
(CHELSEA ‘Town Hall, 7.30 p.m., Monday Wt, 90 Da, Mon, Bab. | Sk See anae a Bea: Bieon PROMPT & efficient typing. Moderate 
*eebraaty 20, c ~~~ —— —_ —— wie } t Norman Huire, Ch.M., M.B., on £3 12s. 6d., non-mem ” 3 17s. 6d. Appls charges. P. Law, 9 Dover Rd., Portsmouth 
Conductor, Norman Mar; Soloists ora “ Bi Control Method with Lantern 4 a” . ar 4 ws = 
Nielsen, Robert Keys: Sinfonietta, Poulenc : nd a film of the Gracfenberg Ring A a ye E A aS Bear (Hon. Sec.), 43 N ILDRED Furst Typewriting Service. 
Alto Rhapsody, Op. 53, Brahms; Burleske, f Engs. with stamped add, envelope to men Fas .. = 1761. 4 im Careful work by expert typists. Persons 
Strauss; Lieder, Wolf; Vies og yg 36 Devonshire Mews W., W.1. WEL. 7840 UNIVERSITY of Birmingham, Centre tor pon oe gy at Goldhurst ‘Terrace, = 
s By ; Ben. Bikes . - =~ pew 1 tol ¥ - 
Op. 12, Bartok. Tickets 8 6 e 43. 35 * M7OGA and the World Crisis.” Public Lec- Continued Studies, Primrose Hill, Bristol N.W.6. MAIds Vale 7479 » Seneee 
from Ibbs & Tillett, Ltd., 124 Wigmore S cure bs BH. P. Shecri. Fei. March % Road, Birmingham, 29. The following events hat bert ne 1 Fah 9 Ts: 
a happell’s Box Office, so New Bond St., W ao Conte, tk, Gn Fok Boop 8 om Adm. free. are open to public participation: Study Tour IT ARY typing (7 day service ali} | 
*RANK Merrick. Piano Recital. Wigmore Tiinennitacnhiet on Alpine Flora-—Switzerland, June 10-24 Dic ating machine: service. Duplictg., in- 
F Tuesday next, at 7. Bach, Beethoven, dE ERSON ALIST Group. Dr. W. G. Brock | £36 18s. Study Tour on Art and Architecture | dexing, editing, proof reading, cataieg uing, etc 
a. de Frumerie, Bax, &c. Tickets: 9s., on * The Phil re N in Heidegger,” of N. Italy--Genoa, Florence, Pisa, Siena, Transins. (all le ees). Qualified fed Secreecies 
6s., 35., from Hall and Agents Tanperiat Con- onway Hall, » We ed 22 7 Arezzo, Venice, July 30-August 13, or beyond: at short notice. retarial Aunts, 324/s High 


cert Agency, 20 Kingly St., W MPSTE al Society, § , Feb. 43gns. Particulars from Secretary gn W.C.1. HOL. $831 /Pantiles Cham- 


RITISH-Polish Society, 81 Portland Place, 19, 7.48, Universal Restnt., 169a Finchley NoktH Regional Association for the Blind. bers, 87 High St. Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 1255. 

W.1 (Tel. LAN. 6594). Dance to Harry | Rd, (nr. Hamp. Ba [. Ashcroft: “ Brown- Arrangements for a Training Course for ANK Secreturial Service: MSS. accurately 
Vardon’s Band on Sat., Feb. 18, from 7.30-11 ing’s Men and Women.’ Penspeuive, Home coaches of the Blind are typed 1 ove service for novels. Transla- 

: RT a egy cr rere oes : The Course will com- tions all languages. Moderate terms 

p.m. Entrance 2s. 6d. single, 4s. double AMAKRISHNA Vedanta Centre: Swami | '@ Course of preparation. 2° . : rm. 6 
FABIAN ma Pp and Dance, organised i | Rensnsnand at K gov E Thu ) caees ta ee PEs | cag os Greensboro ¥e m a : 

by C. , Feb. 24. 7 p.m., at Con Feb. 23 cholog > . : will prepare candidates for the orapnetign, for All off = f Bureav, 15 Strand, W.C2 
way Hall, Red Lion Sq. W.C.1. Adm. 45. THE Linguists’ Cl. 20 Grosven 29 the Home Teaching Certificate of the Col ice staff—perm. and temp.” Typing, 





~~ EXHIBITIONS or S.W.1. Feb. 25, m. Mr. L. G of Teachers of the Blind to be held in July r. Dupictg., Translations. WHI. 3501 (3 lines 
EX Bishop *Canada To-d ‘ 19st. Candidates must be between 21 and 40 JE AN McDougall for typing, translations 
Tre SERNAND Leger, an Arts Council exhibi- SOUTH Plac a E ithica Societs, Conway Hall, years of age on the date of the examination . 

tion. The Tate Gallery. Open till March | oe — rl -_ C tn is A uisite qualification for Church St., London, W.8 WE S. 4014 
19. Week-days 10-6, Sundays 2-6. Adm. free “ ‘ nfo ree the post of Home Teacher of the Blind, the ito 

¢ : Fe eb. 19 rote ‘G yr Ke ’ , usual salary paid being £390 by annual incre- ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND 

SUSELI. An Arts Council Ne hibition of Li D.,., ON Say SF canes , ments of £14 to £435 pert annum. The fee WANTED 

paintings and drawings. The New Burling- lations : y 
ton Galtexies, Old Burlington St. Open tll TH OSOPHY. Public 


24-hour duplicating service, $7 Kensingtor 





‘ for the Course is suxty guineas and full details AN inexp ; EE SR TP 
j ; pensive pied-a-terre in well-kept 
4 R Lecture, Sundays, can be obtained from the Secretary, North house near H ; 

Adrais Week-days 10-6 (Tues., Thurs. 10-3). 7 p.m. United Lodge of Theosophists, 17 | Regional Association for the Blind, 17 Blen McFie, 8 Boson Gam 3) Tw nrg 
IMPEL Gin yo So ae Gt. Casaberiend, lace, Marble Arch. All heim Terrace, Leeds, 2. sd|:séSLW3. Ken. 636 be itd 
ils, so South Molton St., I welc eb. 19 vir ay by a’) - : - Se went pnd ii oat 

. Sout! n ‘ - ONDON University and other exams ‘OMF, quiet 
3 rgs by za Szok Modern > . " . ute! b'fast 95. 6d. 
Mey ben ag Ay ie *p eae ; som | VIRGINI 4 FLEMMING: The Vulgarity Lt niversity Correspondence College, founded Ce min. Tube, } ies. | FE. Boor, 14 Howitt OF 
. , of Capitalist Societ t Ethical 1887, prepares students for Ma 4 London, N.W.s. PRI. 0776 
Etchings by Richard Hamilton. Church, 4a Inverness Place nsway, W.2 Entr., Inter. and Degree Exarns ; 
L EVRE “Gallery , 131-134 ‘New Bond St. Sunday, February 19, at 11 a.m se, Ecc , etc., M.A., Dip. in blic Ac "AMBORNE Hotel, 61-63 Leinster Square, 
Ww New sculpture & drawings by Barbara UDDHIST Society. Spring Meeting. Pub min., § u also for General Certifi- fi uf hone BAY 4886 Charming, com- 
Hepworth. Daily _10-5.30 Sats. 10-1. } Sg peneee a H ll. Wed.. Feb cate 3 , Ordinary and Advanced table service rooms with board, reasonatyle 
ANOVER ~ Galler 32a St. George St., 6.40. Mr W entry: uthe : “ Tt Levels (London, Oxford, Cambridge, and D™: AN rooms, comfortably furnished, H & 
Hanover Sq., W.1 ’ First Exhib. of Water Crisis in Human Affais Subject “ others), Civil Service, Local Government, et » arm-chairs, writing desks, etc. Good 
colours by Kenneth King. Recent Sculpture sciousness in L 5 ay.”” U.C.C. is an Educational Trust not conducted breakiasts 3am. to 4)ans. Quiet district, near 
: 4 . - primarily as a profit-making concern. Mod Whitehall, ViCtoria 7540 
and Drawings by Eduardo Paolozzi and Wil ‘ONWAY Discus — ; , : P fr ealaonae 4 
liam ‘Turnbull. Priv View Tuesday at 3 p.m ( : Hall Re f ‘Sq. ¥ " | 70 Burlington Fou vy esmbrid peer A TTR: ACTIVE furn. room offered gentile 
- " e all ion % re ‘ ‘ 
SOYLES Art Gallery, Charing Cross R ays at 7 p.m. I oad, M.A., ————— -—-—.-—- | * *man. Well-heated modern house, High- 
Wc a. Aas in ee ~~ bs 2., * The Ma nd iB nity roblem.” A ey eet = os IVE 5 aoe, Sone tarial ’ Train gate. Full service & excel. meals. TUD ~ 
Anne pos ame Johnstone & Janet Johnstone ». Collection ing for graduates and other eclucated girls TOMA " " " 
9-6 diy. (inc, Sats.) until March 4. Adm. free. sacecanee oy ane BR Expert advice on careers. Indiwidual care. W oni No vil servant ofers diven 
——— ONDON S<hool of Economics Society. An | Good posts found for all qualified students wiy d ted fl P Tig.» 
DAUL Alexander Gallery. Sculptui Ipture cs - Ass ociation Football Club has been formed, Special courses for Political, Hospital, Hotel ine nd y" ne py hg = cat 
Eric Peskett. Feb. 8-March 4. 190 ral meeting will be held and Library work; Journalism, Advertising, inclusive to lady of quiet habits. Box 4696 
sington Church Street. Pane eee GS) Tu Feb. a8, 7 P nr t London Schoo! of Languages and Foreign Shorthands, and in FL RN. bed-sitting room, all conveniences, 1 
Tle: ittle Gallery, 10 Piccadilly Arcade, Econom ics. All former 1..5.E. stu fents, players Management. Scholarships Resident | min. Clapham S. Tube. Lady preferred 
Paintings by Betty Swanwick Feb & non-pla by vaopagh a, - — day students accepted. Social amenities. / » | Tulsehill 17&9. 
6- March 4, 1950. Daily 10.30 a.m.-5.30 p.m to attend. Farticu rystal, Argyle to J . Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab), ED 
4 . Close, W.13 ° ‘3 -" -D-sit. room with breakfast in comfortabijc 
Saturdays 10.30 @.m.-12.30 p.m lose, W.13 met oD aaa Godric’ s Secretarial Coilege, 2 Arkwright Rd. I professional home 3 mins Wil ~ Grn 


OLAND, Browse and Delbanco anne *LECTION Rally, tropolitan Theatre, 59 id Bakerloo. 3gns. per week. Occasional meals by 








: Street, ¥ I Loom, exhibition of paintings | chall Lg SiN wr ae ~— m1 > 7 pa. D FOREIGN languages. Eor. ‘iment daily for | #ftangement Box 4745 
Rossowiti orinth. ecemt paintings by Z Gates: “speakers. Millen, Thorburn, Turner. Day and ae Clatess one classes OY NER of Queen Anne dower-house, large 
ee RE: Ea a Socialist Parts of Great Britain yee nt Bsa fc wee renc serman, walled garden, stream, easy access Padding 
RISH Cralts wrought iron, treen, Aran Isle sal panis talian for beginners and all grades ton, offers fully furnished accommodution for 
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